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~ MISCELLANY. 


PRINCIPLES OF A NEW ADMUNISTRA- 
TIVE LAW. 
TRANSLATED FROM “LA PHALANGE.” 
(Continued.) 
APPLICATION OF THE SERIES. 
The serial law presides over the dis- 
tribution of faculties, instincts, organs, in 


all animated beings; this we have shown | 


by examples. This law representing the 
of 


every whole, of every object composed of 


natural and necessary organization 


. | 

parts, we should expect to find it, and we | 
pd oo eee. ; 

do find it, in the classification of seasons : 


hnally, simce it presides over the distribu- 
tion of organs, it should preside also over 
the distribution of functions, which are al- 
ways in harmony with these organs. 

The application of the serial law to the 


Amongst reptiles, between the saurians 
or lizards, and the ophidians or serpents, 
(there exist numerous affinities; the ex- 
|istence of paws with the lizards is the 
| principal difference which separates these 
‘two series, but the interval is still too 
Between the serpents 
and the lizards she places a transitional 
group in which the feet gradually disap- 
pear, the family of the scincoidiens, 
which passes gradually from walking to 


great for nature. 
\8 


i 





The vibrations, ascending and descend- 
ing, of which the individual life is com- 
posed, are thus summed up by Shak- 
speare : 

“ And so, from hour to hour, we ripe and 


ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale.” 
As You Like It. 


In the same play Shakspeare goes so 
far as to represents by precise characters, 
the periods which, according to him make 


creeping by the three groups of scingues, | up human life. Like Charles Fourier he 
| The chirotes, so called | reckons seven: ‘* Al} the world’s a stage, 
from the Greek word which signifies hand,|and all the men .and women merely 
have only two very small paws placed | players: they have their exits and their 
This last link of the chain | entrances ; and one man in his time plays 
| conducts us to the series of serpents. many parts, his acts beipg seven ages. 
| To this group the serpents themselves | ( Birth.) At first the infant, mewling ard 
| puking in the nurse’s arms. (Infancy.) 


. seps, and chirotes. 


near the head. 


are attached by an ascending winglet which | 
- *.* | 
partakes somewhat of the transitional cha- | 


And then the whining school-boy, with 


|his satchel, and shining morning face, 


i 


racter ; it retains no longer any vestige of 


- . . . . | . ‘ . . . 
classification of animated beings, accord- | feet : but its interior conformation and the 
ing to their instinets and organs, must | structure of its scales recall the lizards 


regenerate natural history. Hitherto it 
has contented itself with division and sub- 
division, which is only the rude sketch of 
order. While it has hailed some animals 


as kings of the creation, while it has re- 


marked in others an exceptional, ambigu- | 


ous, transitional organization, it has not 


known former as 


enough to class the 
centres or pivots of the series, and to as- 
sign to the latter the natural place of 
transitions. A more complete and more 
harmonious order must preside over the 
Without 


undertaking this reform, already fore-felt 


classifications of the naturalist. 


by savans of superior mind, especially in 
Germany, we will only observe that the 
animal kingdom seems to solicit it. 
every step it shows us what importance 
the Creator attaches to binding all orders 
of facts together by graduated transitions. 
Often a member, developed, and capable 


of performing its functions in the typical | 
and pivotal species, becomes obliterated | 


by degrees in the w ings of the series: it | 


falls into atrophy, arrives at the rudi- 


mentary state, is no longer useful for any 


end, unless it be to establish the inter- 


connection of creations. 


At! 


‘clearly enough to have merited the name 
of ophisaurians. 

We have not traced out any complete 
animal! series; we have only proved that 
the classification of animals indicates and 


Among the 
| vegetables, Fourier gives an example of a 


demands the serial order. 
series borrowed from fruit-trees, especial- 
ly pear-trees. 

If from animal and vegetable organiza- 
'tion we pass to the succession of time, 
we find in the day a central or pivotal 
moment, namely mid-day, when the heat 
and brightness are in all their force; 
wings, ascending and descending, fore- 
afternoon ; 


inoon and 


well as day. 





(mal, a man, and even, as we ascend the 


| 


scale, the life of a nation presents the 
same phases; the centre is the apogee, 
the epoch at which the being enjoys all 
ithe faculties of its life in all their fulness ; 
| the from this | 
world to the unknown world, are birth 
and death. 


transitions, the passages 


and twilight, which belong to night as/| his sound. 


The entire life of a vegetable, an a 


creeping like snail unwillingly to school. 
| ( Youth.) And then, the lover, sighing 
like furnace, with a woful ballad made to 
his mistress’ eye-brow. (Apogee.) Then, 
a soldier, full of strange oaths, and beard- 
ed like the pard, jealous in honor, sudden 
and quick in quarrel, seeking the bubble 
reputation even in the cannon’s mouth. 
(Decline.) And then, the justice ; in fair 
round belly, with good capon lined, with 
eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, full 
of wise saws and modern instances, and so 
he plays his part. (Caducity.) The sixth 
age shifts to lean and slippered pantalvon ; 
with spectacles on nose, and pouch on 
\side; his youthful hose well saved, a 
| world too wide for his shrunk shank ; and 


| 


| 





winglets, in the|his big manly voice, turning again to- 
morning and evening ; transitions in dawn | ward childish treble, pipes and whistles in 


(Death.) Last scene of all, 
that ends this strange eventful history, is 
second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 
sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
every thing.”’ 

Rome was in the state of infancy under 
the first kings, when her thatched roofs 
sheltered her gods of baked clay, and when 
a wisp of straw served for an ensign to her 
troops. Rome was young under her Con- 
suls, when she fought against Carthage, 
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Rome under Augustus, reigning from the | 
Euphrates to the Atlantic Ocean, was at | 


the apogee of her power. 
declines under the Emperors, falls after 
Constantine, dies under Romulus Augus- 
tulus. In this grand series of events we 


find an ascending and a descending vibra- 


| 


. | 
Her empire 


trion, called by Montesquieu the Grandeur | 


and Fali of the Romans. 
From the life of individuals and of nations, 


we may rise to parrenon still more | 
vast, to the life of Mumanity. The ap-| 


plication of the Serial Law to this grand 


existence would give us a universal his- | 
tory, which would have the double ad- | borers, one 


order. 


| 
| 


feminine in the wings, and neuter in the 
middle. 


APPLICATION OF THE Series To Lagor. 


The examples which we have given, 
and which each one can multiply accord- 
ing to his special knowledge, prove that | 
the serial law is the law of universal | 
Written in astronomy, in the dis- 
tribution of minerals, 
|it can be transported into the domain of 


man, especially into the division of labor. 


Union sy Association, 
Before applying the serial law to la- 


indispensable preliminary 


vegetables, animals, | 





2a=atasnga ESSA EUSENESENESSNSNSSOSSSRAE 

|Simon, following his famous device : 
| To every one according to his capacity, and 
to every capacity according to its works, 
‘took account of two conditions in the divi- 
sion of riches, labor and talent ; he formal- 
ly excluded a third element, capital. 
This was an error: capital represents 

| rights acquired, labor accumulated; for 
| the rest, it is a powerful element in modern 





| societies, an element which it is necessary 
to accept and respect, under penalty of 
| revolutionary action, of bringing war and 
anarchy upon society, in place of recon- 
‘eiliation and peace. Fourier has re- 
cognized all the forces of man; he alone 


vantage over every other of being in har- | must be accomplished, which is, to unite | has given the formula of integral associa- 


mony with all the laws of nature, and of} men, to form them into one body. 


All tion, association of capital, 


resulting in consequences of great practical the examples which we have given of the | 


worth for our generation. 


Ciwilization, Harmony, we 
ted some phases of the humanitary life; the | 
Egyptian, Hebrew, Abyssinian institutions | 
have enabled us to verify several charac- 
As we advance 


teristics of those phases. 
in our work, we shall compare the institu- 
tions of Rome, of France, without ex- 
cluding from the council Northern or 
Southern Europe, or farther Asia, so 
mysterious and picturesque ; and we shall 
hope to shed more light upon this collec- 
tive life which is developing itself upon 
the surface of the globe. For the pre- 
sent, as our object in seeking the law of 
order is to apply it to the distribution of 
labor, we content ourselves with saying | 


that the series is found in all organiza- 


tions, in all the successions of time. 
Let it be remarked, moreover, that it 
would appear in all functions, so soon as | 


s died, itt ; 
we should follow the indications of nature 


in classifying them. ‘To each group of 


pears, or any other vegetable, attach a) 
group of gardners ; the distribution of the 
object of their labor into the centre, wings | 
and transitions, would reproduce itself 
perforce in the distribution of the laborers. 
If, instead of agricultural, you prefer 
mechanical take the 


in the ascending 


functions, trades 


which work in metal: 


|at the lowest possible price 


'duces it for all. 


wing, you will have the labors which are 


expended upon the common metals, such 
as the function of the blacksmith, the 
whitesmith, and the locksmith; in the 
descending wing, the professions which 
operate upon the metals of luxury, groups 


of goldsmiths, jewellers, &c., in the 


° . ° . | 
centre you will place a function which is 


distinguished by its great social impor- 
tance, and which is made to balance the 
two wings, for it partakes of them both, 
the coning af money. Coining, employs, 
for the inferior species, copper, brass, 
metals of the ascending wing; for pieces 
of a higher order, gold and silver, metals 
of the descending wing; so that this 
series, like that of the pears, is analogous 
to the 


three genders, masculine and 


dispensable preliminary for the organiza- | 


element of 


Already, under | serial organization, apply to beings which 
the names of the Savage State, Barbarism,| are united by one bond ; 


ty. The interest of the operative is con- 
trary to that of the manufacturer, who 
wishes to employ machines in the place 


of man, to reduce the wages. ‘The inte- 


‘rest of the manufacturer conflicts with 


that of the merchant, who wishes to buy 
The inte- 
rest of the merchant is to sell to the con- 


sumer articles very dear and not durable. 


| 
men on the con- | 


have designa-| trary are in a state of division and hostili-| associated in the townships ; 


labor and 
talent. 

Let capital of every kind, lands, dwel- 
lings, money; let capacities, let arms be 
association 
does not mean community nor equal dis- 
tribution. On the day of the distribution 
of profits, capital will have its part pro- 


portioned to what it brings in, the hours of 


‘tion, will have theirs. 


All these classes are in conflict ; there is | 


not agreementeven among the members of 
the same class ; on the contrary, it is with 
these that the antagonism is the keenest. 
The workmen fall into competition, which 
takes away the wages from some, and re- 
Too often facts are re- 
peated, analogous to that of which we read 


‘in the Moniteur of the 27th September, 


1818. 
‘* The number of vintagers, who abound 
in the environs of Dijon, was such, that 


at the opening of the vintage they did not 


_get more than two sous a day for their 


labor. Those who were not employed, 


labor will have their part, the inequalities 
of talent, fixed by free and competent elec- 
From that time the 
rights of all are preserved, the scale of 
fortunes subsists; but the barriers fall, 
the country, free from moats and fences, 
from all sorts of selfish enclosures, is sub- 
mitted to a methodical irrigation, to a 
unitary culture, the most economical aud 
which 
the face of the country has received by 


the most effective. The wound, 
parcelling it out for fragmentary agricul- 
ture, is radically healed; so too is‘the 
wound of pauperism. The proletary, as- 
sociated in agicultural and manufacturing 
enterprises, no longer sees his wages 
limited, his family reduced to misery by 
the reductive 


competition of workmen 


famished like himself. His portion de- 


pends upon the general product, and that 


offered their labor for their daily food ; | product has no bounds; his intelligence, 


| the others begged alms.’ 


At all stages, between manufacturers, 
between merchants, in all professions, this 


| his activity, may increase it. 


In ‘such a 


social element, the machine, that glorious 


anarchical competition is reproduced ; it | 
drives to fraud, bankruptey and misery. | 


A society, lashed by these scourges, does 
not form a whole to which you can apply 
it is neces- 
sary to unite humanity by association be- 
fore organizing it by the serial law. As- 


the best distribution of labor ; 


sociation is solidarity of purpose and of 


chances, good or bad, accepted by all the 
elements of human activity. 


Fourier, Owen, St. Simon, have met in 


| awards to himself all the benefits, 


this thought, that association was an in- 


tion of laborers ; 
operative societies, distributes products in 
the ratio of the hours employed in labor, 
without taking any account of inequalities 
he associates but one 
labor. St. 


in talent or fortune ; 
human power, 


but Owen, in his co-| 


creation of man, that noble victory of mind 
over matter, is no longer a monster de- 
vouring men, women and children with its 
iron teeth; the machine drives no one 
it is a force 
at the service of the association, a force 


from the field or workshops ; 


which doubles the general product, while 
it lightens the labor of all ; the machine 
is received with shouts of triumph, not 
only, as to-day, by the manufacturer who 
but by 
the whole laboring population. No more 
fragmentary agriculture, no more pauper- 
ism and mendicity, no more misery caused 
by machines: such are the necessary re- 
sults of association. 

Let this beneficent association establish 
itself through all the different degrees of 
political division: the Towns/ap is its 


constituent element, or molecule, so to 
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speak ; but a part of the values produced | 


by the township belong to the province, | | out its practical utility. 


which employs them in works for the) 


provincial interest, and distributes them in | 


quired in making out this order is not with- | 
If we knew the| 
passions which shonld set industry in mo- 
tion, we should know that in every series, 


the triple ratio of capital, labor and talent. | the groups of the centre exercising them- 


The same association in the kingdom, 


the empire, the continent, and humanity at | 


large. 


ORGANIZATION BY THE SERIES. 


The men are united, and labor in con- 


cert; solidarity is established ; how will 
the serial division preside over labor of 
every kind? 

In each township the first thing will be 
to class the functions in a series of seven 
terms: 

Domestic labor ; 
tures ; Commerce ; 


the Sciences ; 


Agriculture ; Manufac- 
Teaching ; 
Fine Arts. 


Besides these functions, there is 
which we do not count, the political fune- 
tion. Every 
have its council (etat-major) composed of 
the chiefs of all the groups, of patriarchs 
grown grey in labor, full of experience, 


more capable of counsel than of practice ; 


add to these, men of general views, who 
conceive the whole of every subiect, but 
who have a repugnance for details. So 


the Township ought to have, outside of 


the active ranks, a directing series, a 


council of Regency, of which the germ is 
The 


more general division being determined, 


found in our municipal council now. 


we may push the sub-division to many 
stages, which will vary according to the 
nature and productions of each domain, 
and the industrial dispositions of its in- 
habitants. ‘The 


be divided into clearing, cultivation pro- 


Agricultural series may 


perly so called, and the rearing of ani- 


mals; cultivation embraces 


waters and 


forests, grains, vines, orchards, vegetable 


gardens, and horticulture. 


As far as pos- 
sible, this sub-division should be pushed to 
the minutest shades, or, as Fourier says. 
In each de- 


gree of the division, set apart one group 


to tenuities and minimities. 


as a council, determine the function of 


the centre, class the wings, winglets and 


transitions. 
the 


the forges, 


In the series of metals, for 
the 
attached to 
, through the 
mediation of him that digs the earth, at- 


example, anterior is 


transition 
labor of which is 


that of the mines; the miner 


taches himself to agriculture, to building ; 
the posterior transition is offered us bv 
the mixt professions which combine the 


precious metals 


with other substances. 
The makers of mass-books, enriched with 
Incrustations and gilding, those bead- 
makers (pati notriers) of the middle ages, 
whose industry is still in fashion, combine 
jewelry with binding and the book-trade : 
others, in the manufacture of elegant arti- 
cles of necessity, unite that with the trades 


of the carpenter and joiner. The study re- 


| to them in numbers ; 


Practice of | 
| centre, 


one | 


industrial series ought to 


in| selves upon the pivotal function, the best 


characterized, the most renowned, and | 
the most appreciated by the great number 


| of consumers, will experience a stronger 


ardor than the laborers in the wings; a 


more vivid attraction permits the centre to 


rival the two wings, even though inferior 


on the other hand, 


it is necessary that the place of the wings 


} 


be indicated ; naturally the rivals, the in- 


dustrial enemies of the centre, of which 


they are neighbors, they are led to unite 


with one another, to form leagues and 


cabals ; they strive combinedly against the 
both as to the quantity and the 


The 


velopment of the useful passions, which 


quality of their productions. de- 
should animate the fleld of the industrial 
battle, 
rancement. 


has for its condition the serial ar- 

To divide and sub-divide functions, even 
to the minutest details, 
the division, (which will always require a 
group of Regency, a group out of the 
because it borrows members from all 
to 


line, 


the a na determine the centre, 


such are 
the 
order. 


wings, ions: 


the rules siidediiihe to which serial 


distribution, the universal is to be 


introduced into the functions of associated 


men. 
To be Continued. 


four 
manufactured in 
some of which were 
Each of Burden’s iron 
works manufactures 5,000 tons of iron into 
nails, spikes, bolts, and each has forty nail 
machines and ten spike ditto. . 

A firm there also makes 20,000 yards 
of India Rubber cloth annually ; another 
manufactures 200,000 pounds of tobaceo. 

A brewery turns out 
beer yearly. A steam engine and boil- 
er is making there on a new principle, 
which will occupy no more space than a 
common coal stove : It cost 25 cents per 
day for running it, and has a two horse 
power. ‘The ‘Troy bells are found in all 
parts of the world, and are the best made 
in the country ; $28,000 worth are made 
annually. Another tobacco establishment 
there makes 500,000 pounds of snuff an- 
nualy, and 140 of leaf for 
chewing and smoking. 


Tue Mopern Terosans.—Thirty 
thousand were , 
West Troy last ve ar, 
of new patterns. 


Stoves 


cuts tons 


I> A strange gentleman passing by the 
Poor-house of this county, not lene since, 


thought it was the mansion of some coun- 


try nabob, and desiring to know his name, 
inquired of an Irishman, who was laboring 
in a field near the road, ** Sir, will you 


please to tell me who owns that building 
there? ”’ Troth, an’ there’s a company 
of us owns it,”’ 
Pat 

lr A religious paper ends a mis- 
sionary appeal with ‘‘all that's wanting 
is the grace of God, and some money.”’ 


at every stage of 


10,000 barrels of 


was the instant reply of 


LABOR IN NEW YORK. 


| Its Circumstances, Conditions and Rewards. 


NO. XV.— THE MILLINERS. 


Girls who undertake to learn the Mill- 
inery business must work one year for 
| nothing and board themselves. Some- 
times in the very first class establish- 


'ments they have to pay a bonus for the 
privilege of so working. They are kept 


steadily at work, with littl opportunity 
for relaxation, from ten to twelve hours 
aday. After the expiration of the year 
they are turned out to find employment 
as they may. Millinery is a diffieult and 
delicate art, requiring not only great ex- 
pertness of fingers but considerable absolute 
genius to succeed in it. Consequently a 
great proportion of the girls who under- 
take the buisness find themselves not much 
better Milliners than when they began — 
as they have been kept re -gularly at sew- 
ing, and have not been tanght any thing 


‘in regard to gracefulness of outline, har- 


mony of colors, symmetry of form and 
general adaptation of dress to each pe- 
culiar style of face, so absolutly neces- 
sary to the production of a Milliner. 
Principals thmselves seldom understand 
these things, and never think of teaching 
them: so that unless an apprentice has 
a strong natural genius for making bon- 
nets, the chanees are that she w it never 
succeed im the business. 

A great part of Millinery-work, how- 


ever, requires merely labor, and this ean 
be done by all who have served their 
year. They have nothing to do except 


to follow the order given them and to 
work without interruption frem sunrise 
to nine o'clock at night — These reeeive 
from $2 50 to $5 per week — but it 
must be quite a good hand who eom- 


| mands the latter price. 


_English and French. 


The business of making a bonnet has 


two branehes. First it 1s made— then 
trimmed. ‘The Trimmers get about the 
same priees as the Makers, but are in 


rather better request. A good Trimmer 
has not much need to be out of employ- 
ment. 

The greater part of those engaged in 
the Millinery buisness are Americans, 
although there is a fair proportion of 
The diversity of 
prices at which bonnets are sold in vari- 
ons parts of the City is very great, al- 


though the workwomen receive nearly 
the same every where. A hat which 
costs $20 or $25 in the fashionable es- 


tablishments in Broadway can be bought 
in Division or Grand street or in the 
Bowery for perhaps $5. The difference 
in quality or style is often not at al] per- 
ceptible, and if the ownership of the 
articles had been reversed the critical 
customer would have paid her $25 for 
the Grand-street ‘‘ vulgar thing’? and 
been proud of her bargain. The profits 
made on hats by the fashionable estab- 
lishments must be very great. No hat 
can be more than a day’s work for two 
persons — Trimmer and Maker; and yet 
many of them sell as high as $25, $30 
and $50; An establishment which hap- 
pens or manages to secure a run of fash- 
jonable custom must at this business 
accumulate very large profits ;— but as 
this a part of the business with which 
those who do the work have nothing to 
do. we must return from our digression. 
The condition of the Milliwer-girls in 
respect to mental] and physical education, 


1s 


‘moral and social refinement, and all those 
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graces which create an atmosphere of 
enchantment around the female sex, 
must as a general remark be deplorable. 
In the keen and bitter competition which 
pervades every branch of buisness, the 
price of labor is kept down to the lowest 
possible point —although one would sup- 
pose that the large profits of Millinery 
bore so magnificent relations to the cost 
of labor as to avoid the necessity of such 
a result. But when or where was the 
price of labor not cut down as low and as | 
fast as possible’ What branch of em-| 
ployers, as a class, have ever come for- | 
ward to arrest the downward tendency of 
wages ! 

The Milliner-girls mostly go to the 
business very young and with a most defi- 
cient common education. While engaged 
in their apprenticeship they probably | 
board with some poor relative or friend 
and have to work over-hours to pay for 
their homely accommodations and meagre 
fare. They have of course no time for 
study; and we have never heard that 
their advantages for moral improvement 
were conspicuous. At the end of their 
apprenticeship, if they get work, they 
make $2 50 or $3 per week. Their 
board and washing cost at least $2 of 
this, and their clothes must be provided 
for somehow. What ought we to look} 
for under these circumstances ? 

It is generaly known that there is a 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


class of pretended ** Milliner shops,” 
which are only used as a mask for 
the most disgraceful practices. The 


proverbial notoriety of these has served 
in the minds of some persons to cast a 
stain upon all women engaged in the 
Millinery buisness. ut this is cruel and 
unjust. Asa general thing the Milliners 
are as virtuous as any other class of fe- 
males exposed to similar trials, hardships 
and temptations. Let those who look 
harshly upon the errors and vices of the 
hard-working surround them- 
selves in imagination with poverty, want, 


classes 
weariness, lack of healthful food and sleep, 
and ponder well on what would be their | 
reflections on beholding the gay and joy- 
ous life of vice as it appears outwardly, 
and they will learn to pity, while they do 
not to condemn unfortunate 
guilty. — Tribune. 


cease the 


ONG. 

BY D. W. C. ROBERTS. 

We meet in crowds and pass along, 
Like bubbles floating on a river, 

A few short hours of love and song, 
And then we part, perbaps, forever. 

O could we govern fate, and grasp 
The kindred soul of love requited, 

And to our breast the treasure clasp, 
Then blest that 


blighted. 


hearts were now are 


O like the waters of the stream 

That from the mountains meet the ocean, 
So love basks in its kindred beam, p 

And heart meets beart with foad emotion ; 
And yet, als! how oft we feel 

At parting all our life strings sever ; 
The bosom owns the entering steel 

And Love and Hope are lost forever! 


Jemocratic Review. 


and 


| 


rp The sum all true 
religion, is that love which regards all 
men as brethren. 


substance of 


| jects. 
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CONSUELO.* 
FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 
VIL. 
**O, my mother,” 
thine 


cried she, ‘ open 
O Anzoleto, I love 
thee! O my God recompense me in a bet- 
ter life !’’ 

Hardly had she uttered towards Heav- 
en this ery of agony, when she stumbled 
and struck upon an unforeseen obstacle. 


QO surprise ! 


arms for me! 


O divine goodness! It was a 


narrow and steep staircase issuing from 


one of the walls of the gallery, up which | 


she rushed with the wings of fear “and 
hope. The vault rises before her; the 
torrent precipitates itself, strikes the stair- 
ease which Consuelo has had time to 
clear, swallows up the first ten steps, 
wets to the ancle the 
before it, and filling 


arch which Consuelo 


agile feet which fly 
at last the elliptic 
engulfs itself in the darkness and falls 
with a horrible din into a deep reservoir 
which the heroic child looks down upon 
from a little platform she had reached on 
her knees and in darkness. 

For her candle had been extinguished. 
A violent rush of wind had preceded the 
irruption of the mass of waters. Con- 
suelo fell prostrate upon the last step, 
sustained hitherto by the preserving in- 
stinct of life, but if 


saved, if this din of the cataract was not 


ignorant she was 


a new disaster which would overtake her, 


if the cold rain which rebounded even to | 


her, and bathed her hair, was not 
chilling hand of death stretched out upon 
her head. 

Still the reservoir was filled by de- 
to the ’ 


ways, 


grees, height of other deeper 


waste which carried still further 
into the bowels of the earth the current 


of the abundant fountain. The noise di- 


|minishes; the vapors are dissipated; a 


sonorous murmur, rather harmonious than 


frightful, spreads itself through the cav- 


erns. With a convulsive hand, Consue- 


|lo has succeeded in relighting her candle. | 


Her heart still beats violently against her 
On 
her knees, she thanks God and her moth- 


bosom, but her courage is restored. 


er. Finally she examives the place in 


which she is, and throws the trembling 


light of her lantern upon surrounding ob- | 


A vast grotto hollowed by the 


hand of nature serves as vault to an im- 


mense abyss which the distant fountain of 


the Schreckenstein supplies, and where 
This 


abyss is so deep that the water which en- 


it is lost in the bosom of the rock. 


but 
when a stone is thrown in, it rolls for the 


gulfs itself therein cannot be seen; 


space of two minutes and in falling pro- 


* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G.SuHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 


| chusetts 


had left behind her, 


| duces an explosion like that of a cannon. 
|The echoes of the cavern repeat it for a 
| long while, and the sinister dropping of 
| the water lasts still longer. It might be 
taken for the howtings of the infernal 
‘pack. Upon one of the walls of the 
| grotto, a narrow and difficult path, work- 


ed in the rock, borders the precipice and 
buries itself in another dark gallery, 
where the work of man ceases entirely, 
and which the 
| water and their fall, in rising to more el- 


evated regions. 


turns from currents of 


This is the road which Consuelo must 
take. 


closed 


There is no other; the water has 
and entirely filled that by which 
came. 


she It is impossible to await 


|Zdenko’s return in the grotto. Its damp- 
ness is fatal, and already the flame of her 
vandle pales, flickers and threatens to go 
out, without the possibility of being re- 
lighted. 

Consuelo is not paralysed by the hor- 


She thinks indeed 
that she is no longer on the road to the 


|ror of her situation. 
Schreckenstein. These subterranean gal- 
leries which open before her are a freak 
of nature and conduct to places which 
are impassable or to a labyrinth from 
Sull she 
will venture in them were it only to find 


| which she may not find an exit. 


a more salubrious asylum until the next 
night. The next night, Zdenko will re- 
turn; he will stop the current, the gal- 
lery will be emptied and the captive can 
retrace her steps and see again the light 
|of the stars. 


the | 


Consuelo therefore buried herself in 


the mysteries of the subterranean with 
‘fresh courage, attentive this time to all 
the accidents of the soil, and careful al- 
ways to follow the ascending inclinations, 
without allowing her course to be divert- 
'ed by galleries apparently more spacious 
and more direct, which presented them- 


selves every moment. By this means 


she was sure of not again meeting any 
currents of water, and of being able to 
| retrace her steps. 


She advanced in the midst of a thou- 


sand obstacles: enormous stones encum- 


bered her path; gigantic bats, awakened 
from their gloomy slumbers by the light 
of the lantern, came striking against it in 
‘squadrons and whirling like spirits of 
After the 
first emotions of surprise, she felt her 


darkness about the traveller. 


courage increase at each new terror. 


Sometimes she crawled over immense 
blocks of stone which had been detached 
from the huge cracked vaults, displaying 

|other threatening blocks hardly retained 
in their places, with large cracks all 

/around them, twenty feet above her head ; 
at other times the vault was narrowed 

and lowered so much that Consuelo was 

obliged to crawl in a rarefied and heated 


atmosphere in order to force a passage. 




















Thus she went on for half an hour, when 
at the turning of a sharp angle which 





her light and supple form could hardly 
pass, she fell from Charybdis into Scylla, 
on finding herself face to face with Zden- 
ko; Zdenko at first petrified by surprise 
and frozen by terror, but soon indignant, 


furious and menancing as she had before | 


seen him. 

In this labyrinth, among such number- 
less obstacles, by the flickering light of a 
flame which the want of air smothered 
flight 
Consuelo thought of defending herself 


every moment, was impossible. 
hand to hand against his murderous at- 
Zdenko’s wandering eyes, his 
sufficiently 


tempts. 
foaming mouth, announced 
that this time he would not confine him- 
self to threats. Suddenly he took a 
strangely ferocious resolution: he began 
to gather great stones and place them one 
upon the other, between himself and Con- 
suelo, in order to wall up the narrow gal- 
lery in which she was. In this way he 
was sure, by not emptying the cistern for 
several days, to make her perish with 
hunger, as does the bee, who encloses the 
incautious hornet in his cell by stopping 


up the mouth with wax. 


But it was with granite that Zdenko| 


built and he carried on his work with as- 
tonishing rapidity. ‘The athletic strength 
which this man, so thin and apparently 
so weak, displayed in colleeting and ar- 


ranging the blocks, proved to Consuelo 


that resistance would be in vain, and that 


it was better to hope to find another exit 
by retracing her steps, than to drive him 


to the last extremities by irritating him. | 
She tried to move him, to persuade and | 


‘* Zdenko,”’ 


over-rule him by her words. 


said she to him, ‘‘ what are you doing | 


there. foolish one? Albert will reproach 


you with my death. Albert expects and 
am his friend, his consola- 


You 


friend and your brother in destroying 


ealls me. I! 


tion, his safety. destroy your 


me. 


But Zdenko, fearing to be overpersuad- 


ed and resolved to continue his work, be- 
gan to sing in his language to a lively 
and animated air, while building his cy- 
clopean wall with an active and powerful 
hand. 

One stone only was wanting to secure 
the edifice. Consuelo saw him place it 
with consternation. ‘* Never,’’? thought 
she, ‘*shall 1 be able to demolish this 
wall. I should require the hands of a 
giant.’’ ‘The last stene was placed, and 
soon she saw Zdenko building another, 
behind the first. 
a whole fortress which he meant to heap 


up between her and Albert. 


| 
ued to sing and seemed to take an ex- 


treme pleasure in his work. 
A wonderful inspiration at last came to 
Consuelo. 


It was a whole quarry, | 


He contin- | 


She remembered the famous | 
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| heretical formula, she had made Amelia| But she was still too much under the in- 


explain to her, and which had so shocked 


the chaplain. ‘‘ Zdenko!” eried she in 


Bohemian, through one of the openings | 
of the badly joined wall, which already | 
| » ‘ eee r | 
separated her from him: “ friend Zdenko, 


imay he who has been wronged salute thee !”” 


| nounced, when they operated upon Zden- 


Hardly had these words been pro-| 


ko like a magic charm: he let fall the 


| enormous block he held, uttered a deep 
| sigh and began to demolish his wall with 
/even more promptitude than he had dis- 
played in building it; then reaching his 
hand to Consuelo, he assisted her in si- 
lence to pass the ruin, after which he 
looked at her attentively, sighed strange- 
| ly and giving her three keys tied together 
with a red ribbon, pointed out the path 


fluence of her recent emotion, to resolve 
again to see that eccentric personage. 
The terror he had caused her, augmented 
in proportion as she removed herself from 
him; and after having escaped his ven- 
geance by an almost miraculous presence 
of mind, she felt herself sink on thinking 
of it. She therefore fled from him, hav- 
ing no longer the courage to attempt what 
might be necessary to render him favora- 


ble, and wishing only to find one of those 
‘magic doors, the keys of which he had 


given her, in order to place a barrier be- 


| tween herself and the return of his fury. 


; 


before her and said: ‘* May he who has 


been wronged salute thee!” 
** Will you not serve me as guide?” 


said she to him. 
Zdenko shook his head saying : 
You 
deprive me of him. The destiny is ac- 
whither God directs 


| master.” 
**T have no master, I had a friend. 


complished. Go 


But was she not going to seek Albert, 
that other madman, whom she rashly per- 
sisted in believing kind and tractable, ina 
position analogous to that of Zdenko to- 
wards her? There was a thick veil over 


'all this adventure, and relieved from the 


romantic attraction which had contributed 


** Conduct me to your! to urge her into it, Consuelo asked her- 


| 


self if she were not the most crazy of the 
three, to have precipitated herself into 
| this abyss of dangers and mysteries, with- 
out being sure of a favorable result and a 


| you; as for me, I shall weep here till | fruitful success. 
| Still she followed the gallery, spacious 


} you return,’’ 
1) 
' 


he buried his head in his hands, and 


| would not say another word. Consuelo 
| did not stop long to console him. 


| feared the return of his fury,and profit- 


And seating himself upon the rubbish, | 


and admirably excavated by the strong 
hands of the men of the middle ages. 


_ All the rocks were cut through by an el- 


She 


. . . . | 
ing by this moment when she held him in 


respect, certain at last of being on the 
i ~ . . 
route to the Schreckenstein, she hurried 


on her way. In her uncertain and _peril- 
ous journey, Consuelo had not made a 
great advance; for Zdenko, coming by a 
| much longer route which was inaccessible 


to the water, had met with her at the 


liptic arch of much character and regular- 
ity. The less compact portions, the 
chalky veins of soil, all those places 
where any caving was possible, were sup- 


‘ported by finely worked arches of free- 


| - . 
of granite. 


point of junction of the two subterranean | 


passages, which made the circuit of the 
chateau, of its vast outbuildings, and the 


hill on which it stood ; one, by a well ar- | 


ranged winding and worked in the rock 


I 
| by the hand of man, the other frightful, | 
Consuelo did 


wild and full of dangers. 


. . ' 
not by any means imagine that she was 


| at that moment under the park, and yet) 
| 


| 


she passed its gates and ditches by a path 


| which all the keys and precautions of the | 


canoness could no longer close against 


her. 


/and a free space in which to move. 


After having traversed some distance on | 


| this new route, she thought of turning back | 


STs Siete 
j and renouncing an enterprise, which had 


| already been so difficult and almost fatal to | 


|her. Perhaps new obstacles awaited her. 


| Zdenko’s ill-will might be excited anew. 


And if he should run after her? 
return? 
project, by asking him to clear the way 
ito the cistern and empty it again, that 
she might ascend, she had a great chance 


stone, bound together by square keystones 
Consuelo lost no time in ad- 
miring this immense work, executed with 
a solidity which would stili defy the lapse 
of many ages. Neither did she ask her- 
self how the present owners of the chat- 
eau could be ignorant of the existence of 
sO important a construction. She could 
have explained it by remembering that all 
the historical documents of the family and 
estate, had been destroyed more than a 
century before, at the epoch of the refor- 
mation in Bohemia; but she no longer 
looked around her, and hardly bestowed a 
thought upon any thing more than her own 
safety, satisfied with simply finding a lev- 
el floor, an air which she could breathe, 
She 
had still a long distance to traverse, al- 
though this direct route to the Schrecken- 
stein, was much shorter than the winding 


path of the mountain. She found it very 


long ; and no longer able to determine the 


If he | 
should raise a fresh wall to prevent her | 


' 


Whereas, by abandoning her | 


direction she pursued, she knew not if it 

led to the Schreckenstein, or to some more 

distant termination of her expedition. 
After walking a quarter of an hour, 


‘she found the vault elevate itself anew, 


and the work of the architect cease en- 


tirely. Nevertheless, those vast quarries, 


of finding him gentle and benevolent. | those majestic grottoes through which she 
' . S 
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passed, were still the work of man. But 
invaded by vegetation and receiving the 
external air through numberless fissures, 
they had a less gloomy aspect than the 
galleries, and there were a thousand means 
of hiding oneself and escaping from the 


But a 


Consuelo 


pursuit of an irritated adversary. 
noise of running water made 
shudder ; and if she had been able to jest 
in such a situation, she would have con- 
fessed to herself that Baron Frederick, on 
his return from the chase, had never had 
more horror of water than she experienced 
at that instant. 

But she soon made use of her reason. 
She had continued to ascend since quitting 
the precipice at the mement of being sub- 
merged. Unless Zdenko had at his com- 
mand an hydraulic machine of inconceiva- 
ble power and extent, he could not raise 
towards her, his terrible auxiliary, the 
torrent. It was, besides, evident that she 
must some where encounter the current 
of the fountain, the sluice or the spring 
itself ; if she 


more, she would have been astonished not 


and could have refiected 


to have yet found upon her path, that 


mysterious water, that fountain of tears 


which supplied the cistern. The fact 
was, that the spring had its current in un- 
known veins of the mountain, and that 


the gallery, cutting it at right angles, did 
not encounter it,-except just near the cis- 
tern, and afterwards under the Schrecken- 
The 


sluice gate was far behind her, on the 


stein, as happened to Consuelo. 


road which Zdenko had passed alone, and 
Consuelo approached the spring, which 
for ages had been seen by no one except 
Albert and Zdenko. Soon she met with 
the this walked 


along its bank without fear and without 


current, and time she 
danger. 
nded 


transparent 


A path of fresh and fine sand ase¢ 
the course of the limpid and 
streain, which ran with a generous mur- 
There 
the work of man reappeared. The path 
and fe 


for beautiful aquatic plants, enor 


mur in a properly confined bed, 


was raised slopingly in fresh rtile 


soil ; 


mous wall flowers, and wild brambles 


flourishing in this protected place, with- 
out injury from the rigor of the season, 


! 


bordered the torrent with a verdant mar- 


gin. Enough of the outward air penetra- 
ted through cracks and crevices to s\ 
port the life of the vegetation, hut they 


were too narrow to afford passage to the 


curious eve which searched them from 


without. It was like a natural hot-house, 


preserved by its vaults from cold and 
snow, but sufficiently aired by a thousand 
imperceptible breathing holes One 


would have said that a pleasing care had 


protected the lives of these beautiful 


plants, and freed the sand which the tor- 
rent threw upon its banks, of any gravel 
eould have hurt th feet? 


stones W hieh 
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and there would have been no mistake in 
Z.denko 


had made the neighborhood of Albert’s 


this supposition. It was who 
retreat so graceful, easy and secure. 
Consuelo began to feel the beneficent 
influence which the less gloomy and al- 
ready poetic aspect of external objects 
produced upon her imagination, confused 


When she 


the pale rays of the moon glance here and 


by such cruel terrors. saw 
there in the openings of the rocks, and re- 
flect themselves upon the moving water, 
tle 
which the water cid not reach, agitated at 


when she saw motionless plants, 
intervals by the wind of the forest, when 
she perceived herself ascending more and 
more near to the surface of the earth, she 
felt renovated, and the reception which 
awaited her at the end of her heroic pil- 
grimage, was depicted upon her mind in 
less sombre colors. At last she saw the 
path turn sharply from the bank, enter a 
short gallery, freshly built, and terminate 
ata litthke door, which seemed of metal, 
so cold was it, and which a great ground 
ivy gracefully enclosed. 

W hen herself at the 


her faticues and her irresolutions, when 


she Saw 
she rested her weary haud ugon this last 
obstacle, which could be made to yield in 
a moment, for she had the key of the door 
hesitated, 


in her other hand, Consuelo 


and felt a timidity which was more diffi- 
cult to conquer than all her terrors. She 
was about to penetrate alone, into a place 
to 


thought, there to surprize in sleep or in 


closed every eye, to every human 


reverie, a man whom she hardly knew, 
who was neither her father, nor her broth- 


er, nor her husband; who perhaps loved 


her, but whom she neither could, nor 
wished to love. ‘*God has drawn and 
conducted me _ here,’’ thought she, 


‘‘through the most frightful dangers. It 
is by his will even more than by his pro- 
tection, that I have reached this spot. ] 
come with a fervent soul, a resolution full 


of charity, a tranquil heart, a disinteres- 


tedness, proof against all things. Per- 
haps death awaits me, and yet the 
thought of it does not terrify me. My 


life is de solate, and I could lose it with- 
out much regret; I experienced this an 
instant since, and for an hour I have seen 
myst lf devoted to a horrible death, witha 
tranquillity for which I was not prepared. 
Th s is, pe rhaps, a favor which God sends 
last Perhaps I 


am about to perish under the blows of a 


to me in my moments. 
madman, and | go forward to this catastro- 


I be- 
lieve ardently in an eternal life, and fee] 


phe with the firmness of a martyr. 


that if I perish here, victim to a devoted- 
ness, perhaps useless but profoundly re- 
ligious, | shall be reecompensed in a hap- 
pier life. What delays me? and why do 
I experience an inexplicable perturbation, 
bout a fault and 


is if T were a to commit 


end of 


blush before him I have come to save *’’ 
Thus did Consuelo, too modest to under- 
stand her modesty, struggle with her 
feelings, and almost reproach herself for 
Sull it did 
not enter her mind that she might eneoun- 
ter dangers more frightful to her than 
death. Her chastity did not admit the 
thought that she might become a prey to 
But 


she instinctively experienced the fear of 


the delicacy of her emotion. 


the brutal passions of a madman. 


appearing to obey a less elevated, a less 
divine sentiment, than that which anima- 
ted her. Still she put the key into the 
lock of the door; but she tried to turn it 
ten times before she could resolve to do 
so. An overpowering fatigue, an ex- 
treme faintness in her whole being, caused 
the 


of receiving the reward: 


her to lose her resolution at 


very 
moment upon 
earth by a great deed of charity ; in heav- 
en by a sublime death. 


VI. 
Nevertheless she made up her mind. 
She must therefore 
pass through three doors and two apart- 


She had three keys. 


ments, before reaching that in which she 
She 
would have time enough to stop, if her 
strength failed her. 

She entered a vaulted hall, which had 
than a bed of dried 
fern on which a sheep-skin was thrown. 


supposed Albert to be a prisoner. 


no other furniture 


A pair of old fashioned coverings for the 
feet, remarkably worn, served as an indi- 
cation by which she recognized Zdenko’s 
chamber. She recognized also the little 
basket which she had carried full of fruits 
to the Stone of Terror, and which, after 
She 
decided upon opening the second door, 
after having closed the first with care; 
for she still thought with terror of the 


two days, had at last disappeared. 


possible return of the intractable owner 
of this dwelling. The second apartment 


like the 


first, but the walls were protected by mats 


which she entered was vaulted 
and trellises covered with moss. A stove 
diffused a pleasant heat, and it was doubt- 
less its funnel opening in the rock, which 
produced the fleeting light seen by Con- 
suelo on the summit of the Schreckenstein. 
Albert’s bed, like that of Zdenko’s, was 
formed of a heap of leaves and dried 
herbs; but Zdenko had covered it with 
magnificent bear-skins, spite of the abso- 
lute equality which Albert exacted in 
their habits, and which Zdenko accepted 
in all that did not interfere with the pas- 
sionate tenderness he felt for him, and 
the preference of care which he bestowed 
him over himself. Consuelo 


upon was 


received in this chamber by Cynabre, 
who hearing the key turn in the lock, 
had posted himself upon the threshhold, 
But 


Cynabre had received a peculiar education 


with raised ear and anxious eye. 

















—- 


from his master; he was a friend and not 
a guardian. In his youth he had been 
so strictly forbidden to how] and to bark, 
that he had entirely lost the habit so 
natural to all beings of his species. If 
any one had approached Albert with evil 
intentions, he would have found his voice ; 
if any one had attacked him, he would 


have defended him. But prudent and 


circumspect as a hermit, he never made 


the slightest noise without being sure of 
what he was about, and without having 


earefully examined and smelt of those | 


He walked 


to Consuelo with a look which had some- 


who approached him. up 


smelt of her dress 
and especially of her hand which had 
held for a long time the keys touched by 
Zdenko; and completely re-assured by 


thing human in it; 


this circumstance, he abandoned himself 


to the benevolent remembrance he had 
retained of 


velvet paws upon her shoulders, with an 


her, and placed his great 


affable and silent joy, while he slowly 
swept the earth with his superb tail. 
After this grave and honest welcome, he 
returned to his bed on the corner of the 
skin which covered his master’s couch, 
and stretched himself upon it with the 
carelessness of old age, but still followed 
with his eyes Consuelo’s every step and 
movement. 

Before daring to approach the third 
door, Consuelo cast a glance around this 
hermitage, in order to gather from it 


some indication of the moral condition of 


the man who occupied it. She found no 


trace of madness nor despair. A great 
neatuess, a kind of order prevailed through- 
out. There was acloak and other gar- 
ments hanging from horns of the urus, 
Albert had brought 
from the depths of Lithuania, and which 


served for clothes-pegs. 


curiosities which 
His numerous 
books were regularly arranged in a book 
case of rough boards, which were sup- 
ported by great branches artistically fash- 
toned by a rustic and intelligent hand. 
The table, the two chairs, were of the 
same material and the same workmanship. 
A hortus siccus and old books of music, 
entirely unknown to Consuelo, with titles 
and words in the Sclavonie language, 
completed the revelation of the peaceful, 
simple and studious habits of the ancho- 
rite. An iron lamp, curious from its 
antiquity, was suspended from the middle 
of the vanit burned in the eternal 
night of this melancholy sanctuary. 


and 


Consuelo remarked that there were no 
arms in the place. 
taste of the 


Notwithstanding the 
rich inhabitants of those 
forests for the chase and for the objects 
of luxury which accompany its enjoyment, 
Albert had no gun, not even a hunting 
knife ; and his old dog had never learnt 
the grande science, for which reason (vy- 


nabre was the object of Baron Frederick's 
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contempt and pity. Albert had a horror! people believe, who enter mechanically 


of blood; and though he appeared to) 


enjoy life less than any one, he had a| 
religious and boundless respect for the’ 
idea of life in general. He could neither 
kill nor see killed, even the lowest animals 
He would have delighted 
in all the natural sciences ; but he stopped 
at mineralogy and botany. 


of creation. 


Even ento- 
mology seemed to him too cruel a seience, 
and he never could have sacrificed the life 
of an insect to gratify his curiosity. 
She re- 
called them on seeing the attributes of 


+* No, I 


suelo knew these particulars. 


Albert’s peaceful occupations. 


Con- | 


will not be afraid.’ said she to herself, | 


‘“‘of so gentle and peaceful a being. 
This is the cell of a saint and not the dun- 
But the more she 


was re-assured as to the 


geon of a madman.”’ 
nature of his 
mental malady, the more did she feel 
troubled and confused. She almost re- 
gretted not to find a crazy or a dying 
man; and the certainty of presenting 
herself before a real man made her hesi- 
tate more and more. 

Not knowing how to announce herself, 
fell 


minutes, 


she into a reverie lasted 


when the sound of an 


which 
some 


admirable instrument struck her ear: it| 


was a Stradivarius * playing a sublimely 
sad and grand air, under a pure and skil- 
ful hand. Never had Consuelo heard so 
perfect a violin, so touching and so simple 
a performance. ‘The strain was unknown 
to her; but from its strange and simple 
forms, she judged it to be more ancient 
than all the ancient music she was ae- 
quainted with. 
and now explained to herself how Albert 
eould have so well comprehended her 
from the first phrase he heard her sing. 
It was because he had the revelation of 
the the He might 
not know the wonderful resources of the 
but he had 
breath, the intelligence and the love of 


the W hen 


Consuelo, entirely re-assured, and ani- 


true, grand music. 


art: within him the divine 


beautiful. he had finished, 
mated by a more lively sympathy, was 
about to risk knocking at the door which 
still separated her from him, when that 
the 
voung Count advance, his head bowed 


door opened slowly, and she saw 
down, his eyes bent upon the earth, with 
his violin and bow in his down-hanging 
hands. His paleness was frightful, his 
hair and dress in a disorder which Con- 
suelo had His absent 


air, his broken and dejected attitude, she 


not before seen. 


despairing carelessness of his motions, 
announced, if not entire alienation, at} 
least the disorder and abandonment of the 


suid he 


and de- 


human will. One would have 


was one of those spectres, mute 


prived of memory, in which the Sclave 





* The name of a celebrated maker of vivlins. 


into the houses at night, and are seen to 
act without connection and withont aim, 
obeying as by instinet the ancient habits 
of their lives, without recognizing and 
without seeing their friends and terrified 
servants, who fiy from them or look at 
them in silence, frozen by astonishment 
and fear. Such was Consuelo on seeing 
Count Albert and perceiving that he did 
not see her, though he was not two steps 
from her. Cynabre had risen and licked 
his master’s hand. Albert said some 
friendly words to him in Bohemian: then 
following with his eyes the movements of 
the dog, who earried his discreet caresses 
to Consuelo, he gazed attentively at the 
feet of the young girl, which were shod 
at this moment much like those of Zden- 
ko, and without raising his head, said te 
her some words in Bohemian which she 
did not understand, but which seemed a 
question, and ended with her name. On 
seeing him in this state, Consuelo felt her 
timidity disappear. Yielding entirely to 
her compassion, she saw only the unfor- 
tunate man with his lacerated heart, who 
still invoked without recognizing her; 
and placing her hand upon the young 
man’s arm with confidence and firmness, 
she said to him in Spanish with her pare 
and penetrating voice, ‘‘ Here is Con- 
suelo.”’ 
To be Continued. 


Srocxk G:ameuisc. The New York 


‘correspondent of the National Intelligen- 


She listened with rapture | 


cer relates the following aneedote, which 
he says he heard from an English gentle- 
man now in that city, to illustrate the 
extent to which stock gambling was 
earried in London in 1826: 

‘*] was in London (says the genleman 
alluded to) in 1826, and was a frequenter 
of the Stock Exchange, and an occasion- 
al operator, during the fearful excitement 
and speculation of that memorable year. 
I well recollect having sold one day, for 
a friend of mine, seven shares in the 
stock of one of the mining companies 
(the faney stock of that time) for £12€0 
sterling, the par being £100, and the 
purchaser made a large profit on his 
operation. I was a stockholder in the 
Royal Metropolitan Umbrella Company, 
the object of which was to loan umbrel- 
las in the case of unexpected rain. The 
company had station-houses in all the 
leading business streets, where, on the 
deposite of a sum of money, any one 


‘might procure an umbrella at the rate of 


four pence sterling per hour. The um- 
brellas were returnable at any of the 
station houses, and the deposites there 
redeemable. On the deposites thus 
made, the company did a very respectable 
banking business, which lasted about as 
long as many of the institutions which 
were organised in that year. I never 
shall forget the horrors of the erash 
which succeeded these speculations — the 
ruin, misery, and despair, which re- 
sulted from them. As far as I ean judge, 
from reading the accounts of speculations 
now going on in railway shares, I appre- 
hend that a like result will be produced.” 
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GROWTH OF CITIES, 
Compared with Association. 


From every quarter of the country are 
echoed and reéchoed felicitations on the 
increase and prosperity of our Cities. 
To us, this is no cause of rejoicing. To| 
the careful observer, it speaks in lan- | 
guage, not to be misunderstood, of the) . 
ascendency of a monied oligare hy, and a| 
commercial feudality — of the increase of | 
crime, and the degradation of the laboring 
classes, which to a philanthropic mind | 
must be painful. We have been accused | 
of insanity on this subject by those who 
are not accustomed to trace effects back to 
their causes. But it remains a fact, nev- 
theless, generally admitted, that ‘‘ cities 
are excrescences — sores upon the body 

olitic;’’ and how can it be otherwise! 
The thousand buildings to be erected in 
St. Louis, and even a larger number in 
other cities, are not to be occupied by | 
those whose labor erects them; but by 
tenants, destined to have the screws ap- 
plied to them by those who live sumptu- 
ously every day, on their earnings. 

It can scarcely be repeated too often, 
that wealth can only be created by labor — 
that the amount annually produced, ts limi- 
ted by the number of producers, and the 
facility with which labor ts performed, 
(which are almost exclusively in the hands 
of capitalists ;) and the greater the share 
of the total amount is given to those who 
do not produce it, the less must necessarily 
be left for the laborer. Now that a com- 
paratively small class of those who live 
in cities, aggregate to themselves all the 
wealth produced in them, is sufficiently 
proved by the overwhelming pauperism 
that abounds there. But even this is 
not enough to fill the coffers of the many 
who accumulate large fortunes in a few 
years — the whole country is made tribu- 
tary to the aggrandizement of millionaires 
and the larger and more numerous, cities 
become, in any country, the more that 
country, irrespective of cities, is impov- 
erished. 

Paris is now considered as holding in 
her hand the destinies of all France; 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, &c. of 
England, and the empire State is fast 
sinking under the dominion and sway of 
New York, &c. 

Those who have but little studied the 
creat doctrines of Industrial Association, 
Say, cities must always continue to carry 
on the commercial operations of the na- 
tion, and conclude that they are therefore 
necessary evils, to be encouraged. Now 
this is saying nothing less than that vice, 
and crime, and fraud are destined to exist | 
perpetually ; for so long as wealth can be 
accumulated more speedily by individual 
cupidity and competition, than by produc- 
tive industry, the temptation to fraud will 
continue to exist; and if it exists, espe- 
cially among individuals, it will as surely 
produce an effect, for no cause ever exist- 
ed, or can continue permanently - active, 
without producing its legiticnate effect. 

In all countries and at al] tunes there 
have been commercial crises, and these 
are ever proportionate to the amount of 








business carried on, and the number of 
persons engaged init. ‘These conclusions 
are amply substituted by experience. In 
proof of them we lately cited the author- | 
ity of general De arborn of Massachusetts, 
who states that in past time ‘ ninety-seven | 





out of every hundred persons who obtained | the Union iias on its statute book, a law | ally and forever removed. 


farther states ‘‘ that having been engaged 
some fifteen years in the Custom House, 
in Boston, he was suprised to find at the | 





|is not invested in the concern from its 
debts; and as the individuals of which 
corporations of all kinds consist, can not 


close of his term, an entirely new set of| personally superintend the business car- 


men doing business there ;"’ and found 


the above conclusion verified. He then 
submitted his calculation to an old mer- 
chant of great experience, who confirmed 
it in every particular. General Dearborn 
| continues 

* The statement, however, appeared to me 
so startling, so appalling, that I was induced | 
to examine it with much care, and I regret 
| to say I found it true. I then called upon a 
friend of mine, a great antiquarian, a gentle- 
man always referred to in all matters relating 
to the city of Boston, and he told me that in 


the year 1800, he took a memorandum of 


every person on Long Wharf, and that in 
1840 (which is as long as a merchant con 
tinues business) only five in one hundred 
remained. They had in that time either 


| failed or died destitute of property. I then 


went to a very intelligent director of the 


Union Bank, (a very strong bank,) he told | 


me that the bank commenced business in 
1798, that there then was but one other bank 
in Boston, the Massachusetts Bank, and that 
the bank was so overrun with business, that 
the clerks and officers were obliged to work 
till twelve o’clock at night, and all Sundays; 
that they had occasion to look back a year or 
two ago, and they found that of the one 
thousand accounts which were opened with 
them in starting, only six remain; they had 
in forty years either all failed or died desti- 
tute of property. Houses, whose paper 
passed without a question, have all gone 
down in that time. Bankruptcy, said he, is 
like death, and almost as certain; they fall 
single and alone, and are thus forgotten, but 
there is no escape fromm it, and he is a fortu- 
nate man who fails young. Another friend 
told me that he had occasion to look through 
the Probate Office a few years since, and he 
was surprised to find that over ninety per 
cent. of all the estates settled there, were 
insolvent. And within a few days, I have 
gone back to the incorporaticn of our banks 
in Boston. I have a list of the directors 
since they started. This is, however,a very 
unfair way of testing the rule, for bank di- 
rectors are the most substantial men in the 
community. Inthe old bank, over one-third 
had failed in forty years, and in the new 
bank a much larger proportion.” 


Now it deserves to be remembered, 
that failures are nearly all caused by the 
failure of purchasers in paying; there 
being comparatively few importers, or 


large dealers of any kind, who do not) 


insure their property against fire, and ac- 
cident in its transit from place to place ; 


and very little is lost on retail sales to | 


mechanies, artificers, and farmers. This 
unfolds a tale of turpitude, fraud, and 
crime, and wo, not to be mistaken in its 
meaning, and shows most conclusively 
that so long as commerce is carried on, 
on principles of individual competition as 
it must ever be in cities, and by persons 


toc who have no permanent possessions | 


to secure the payment of their obligations, 
fraud will exist. Let us now inquire into 
the ability of Associations to carry on the 
commercial business of the country. 

It is a well established maxim, exten- 
sively acted on even in the present state 
of society, that union gives strength. | 
We accordingly find the country filled | 
with corporations created by law on pur- | 
pose to give potency and an all controlling 
influence to eapit: lists, en ibling them to 
‘drive tem the field of competition all in- 
dividual efforts. Nearly every State in 


‘ried on, nor have constant access to the 
|means of informing themselves of the 
state of affairs, by reason of their other- 
wise isolated condition, there is still left 
a chance to perpetrate fraud which it is 
almost impossible to detect. 


Now any one who will investigate the 
‘organization, and facility of ascertaining 
| the condition of the Association, secured 
;to every individual belonging to it, will 
see that it not only possesses all the ad- 
vantages, strength and permanency which 
corporate power can give, but alsoa secu- 
rity against fraud being perpetrated by 
one member, or set of members, against 
another and on the Association, which 
|does not exist, and cannot exist, in an 
other state of society. In the first place 
the members live together, and all have 
daily access to all the accounts and busi- 
ness transactions appertaining to the 
whole concern. In the second, no prop- 
erty can go into the hands of any one, 
unless he leaves in the possession of the 
Association, property, that is certificates of 
stock assigned to the Preside ‘nt, amount- 
jing to double the property he holds tem- 
porarily in his hands. Now this kind of 
security exists not and can not exist, in 
any other partnership: for, if one of the 
partners keeps the accounts, false entries 
are possible, and if they are confided to 
disinterested or interested clerks, a plan 
may be easily devised between them and 
a partner to commit a fraud, which may 
be carried on for a length of time with- 
out being detected ; this is next to impos- 
sible in Association, on account of the 
extensive knowledge of affairs existing 
among the members. In the third place, 
among manufacturing and nautical cor- 
porations, &c. the work is done by hired 
laborers who have no interest in the con- 
cern, aside from their wages; and conse- 
| quently no inducement to vigilance: but 
in Associations, where every member is 
entitled to an equitable share of the whole 
income of every department of industry, 
the inducement to vigilance rests alike 
with all. 


Associations will consequently be able, 
| after they shall have been fully established, 
to compete with individual merchants and 
|merecantile companies with superior ad- 
vantages. Cities are generally built up 
with money accumulated by speculation, 
and supported by the facilities the y afford 
for merchandizing. Manufactures on the 
| contrary, can be carried on in country 
| places as well as in cities, and many of 
them with superior advantages ; and when 
Associations shall have drawn laborers 
away from cities, as they inevitably will, 
rents must fall of course and the profits of 
speculators be curtailed by the removal of 
|competition for labor, from which they 
now derive great advantages. Associa- 
tions may also carry on a wholesale import 
and export trade with much greater f: wility 
and advantage than isolated me rehants. 
‘Two or more Associations may also unite 
‘their mercantile pursuits and co-operate 
‘greatly to the benefit of each; and as 
there will in all cases be a fixed and abun- 
‘dant security, consisting of the domain, 
'with manufactories, &c. the uncertainty 
‘and risk of loss by fraud will be effectu- 
It would not 


| 
| 
| 











their livelihood by buying and selling, | regulating sma!) partnerships, and exemp- | there fore be strange if, in coming time, 
The General | ting the propery of individuals, which | cities of isolation should lose a great, if 


failed or died insolvent.” 











not the greater part of the business that! 
now supports them; and if so, merchants 
and speculators would certainly forsake 
them, and invest their property in Associ- 
ations, where alone it can be made safe, 
and be certain to bring an income. 

It may be asked,— How, then, if the 
organization perfect, it come 
that Associations break up! “he answer 
to this question is in the fact that none 
has yet been organized with sufficient 


is 80) does 


available capital to carry it on prosperous- | 


ly ; and as many have come together with 
the idea that once in Association, all the 
bright. prospects of a full organization 
would be realized from the commencement, 
and they would have scarcely any thing to 
do, mentally, but eat the hone *y and sip 
the milk, or rather the cream from the 
surface of the milk. This anticipation 
failing, they became dissatisfied, harassed 
in mind, themselves, and disturbing others 
with their complaints and criminations, 
producing recrimination in turn. And 
wherever an Association has been made 
up of a considerable majority of such in- 
dividuals, it has been ine vitably broken 
up; and this will be the general result, at 


least until the practicability of permanency | 


shall hs ave been demonstrated by a series 
of years’ practical experierice 
Persons now on the stage of active life, 


brought up in civil society, have been un- 


der constant necessity of keeping up a 
most active vigilance, to avoid being 
defrauded, and some have insinuated 


themselves into almost every Association, 
who think no person’s efforts are equiva- 
lent to their own, in any pursuit. Now 
with such mental developments, possessed 
in different degrees by different individu- 
als, we come together ; and it is not to be 
expected that all the little wheels shall 


work smoothly and without a jar, in the’ 


great cog whe el, until the y bee ‘ome some- 
what worn and the different parts adjusted 
to each other, especially when it is con- 
sidered that previous circumstances, which 
have been in most active operation for 
centuries, have produced such a vast dif- 
ference of development in different minds. 
Nor is it at all surprising that some 
should be entirely thrown out of geer, to 
make room for others better adapted to 
fill their places. 
Another difficulty is, 
swearing, and tattling, 
fishing on Sunday, are scareely consider- 
ed, by a great part of civil society, 
immoralities 
vices, 


that cursing, and 
and hunting or 


as 
; and persons addicted anes 
are recommended and received ¢ 

members, and spread corruption far ond 
wide. We venture to say, without hes- 
itation, that no Association can become 
prosperous and happy where immor: lity 
abounds. For where is the virtuous fa- 
ther that will bring his children into an 
atmosphere where they are exposed, dai- 
ly and hourly, to imbibe vices, not even 
found among four footed animals? And 
if one vice be encouraged and constantly 
practiced, another will, and where shall 
we Tattling is, if possible, still 
more pernicious. An nconaation is invent- 
ed, or a trifling - is observed, by one 
member in another, who tells it to his par- 
ticular friend, a he, either intentionally 
or In consequence of a lively imagination, 
gives it a slight coloring and passes it to 
the next, until it has become a dark e¢ loud, 
which is sure to burst ultimate ‘ly, and 


stop! 


de “ase some or all engaged in the raising | 


of it, with a shower of de sadly malaria. 


The ‘effects of this portentous evil, the 


because 
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consequences of which are perhaps more} 
pernicious and fatal to an Association, 
than those of any other vice, can only be | 
avoided by an unwavering determination | 
to trace back to its source, every report | 


‘set afloat against a member, at its very | 


outset, and nip it in the bud. 

Some persons consider the fact that 
some Associations have dissolved ; (and 
all had great difficulties to contend with,) 
and more especially, the leaving of some 
members, demonstrative evidence that the 
glorious doctrines of Charles Fourier can 
not be carried out. But this would evi- 
dently be a premature conclusion, as no 


| difficulty but the want of capital has been | 


encountered, for no Association has yet 
been commenced with half the sum ne- 
cessary to make even a tolerable begin- 
uing, and several, at least, have weathered 
the storm against both wind and tide for! 
several years and are now united and| 
strong. Supposing the pioneers in the 
application of steam to navigation, had 
been discouraged and abandoned their | 
object in despair, after a trial of three or | 
four years, whilst a few boats were sai-| 
ling on the Hudson and Delaware, at the 
snail pace of three miles an hour, should | 
we not now pronounce them injudicious ; | 
and yet they encountered manifold more 
obstacles than have as yet assailed Asso- 
ciation. 

Again, Republics were established | 
thousands of years ago—all had | 
passed away into oblivion when the god- | 


some 


dess of Liberty proclaimed her right to 
be untrammeled by despotism in this 


western world. Supposing our ancestors 
had yielded to the first rebellion in wes- 
tern Pennsylvania, and abandoned the 
ship of state to the reign of despotism. | 
We, asa nation, are not even now free 
from jar and strife, from mob law and 
insurrection, on the contrary these have 
of late very much inereased. Who will 
first advoeate a dissolution — an abandon- 
ment of Republican institutions! And 
yet there are many, though not members 
so far as we know, who denounce Asso- 
ciation, and scout the very idea. The 
fact is, every great revolution in human 
institutions, has its difficulties, however 
noble its aim, or however well the effort 
may be conducted; and only those who 
have firmness enough to persevere will 
be crowned with suceess. It is the glory 
of Associations that the revolution they 
seek to bring about is a bloodless one.— 
Tocsin. 


Mecnuantcs in Russta. Between three 
| and four thousand people, consisting of 
Americans, English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Germans, are employed in the gigan-| 
tie locomotive establishment recently put | 
in operation in Russia, for the construe- 
tion of locomotives for the great chain of | 
Russian railroads. This large concern 
is under the direction of Maj. Whistler, 
recently from Lowell, Mass. <A military | 
guard is ke i on duty to preserve order. 


Some men think they are sober 
they forswear ardent spirits. | 
Many people get fuddled with love, more 
get drunk with vanity, while passion 
trips up one’s heels, and transforms him 
into a beast. Reason is your only teto- 
taller. 


i> 





I> A man is as often guilty of injust- 


‘ice by omitting to do what he ought, as| 


by doing what he ought not to do. 


_™ 





MUSIC: AL REVIEW. — 
MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


The season of concerts has commenced 
with great vigor. The Handel and 
Haydn Society took the lead, and have 
given three performances of Sampson, a 
most noble work which well rewards their 
study ;—noble in every way, Handel’s 
music and Milton’s words. We shall 
speak of it hereafter. The Academy 
have commenced with the Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, and the ever won- 
derful Overture to Freyschutz. Their 
orchestra is strengthened by important 





| additions, especially in the stringed Bass- 


es, so that now the grand symphonies 


| will have more of their due solidity and 


dignity, and seem seated on a firmer 
foundation. Before, they were always 
A greater preponderance of 
stringed instruments, generally, makes it 
more an orchestra, and less a band. 
They have now in rehearsal the Sizth, or 


top-heavy. 


| Pastoral Symphony, of which we record 


| our unpressions below. 

Ole Bull has been taking his fare- 
well in a series of three concerts. As 
usual, was unfortunate with his or- 
chestra, and was obliged to dispense with 
that accompaniment so essential to the 
bringing out of any of his greater works. 
|The reduction of his price to the Boston 
standard of half-a-dollar, much increased 
his audiences But the furor of the pub- 
lic here for any prodigy of art never 
survives the first visit. Still the impres- 
sion of the Norwegian has been deep and 
will be lasting in many minds. He is 
certainly a man of genius, although he 
moves in that unfortunate and dissipating 
element of Virtuoso-dom, which is more 
full of seductive temptations to ambition, 
than it is of inducements to slow and 
deep creation. When prodigies succeed 
and eclipse one another so rapidly, who 
does not contrast the solid, eternal foun- 
dations of a Mozart’s or Beethoven’s 
fame, with the utmost that Ole Bull, or 
Ole Bull’s most inconceivable successor, 
ean possibly gain in such a sphere?’ We 
take leave of him however with sincere 
respect and admiration for his many no- 
He has 
called out and purified the latent enthu- 
siasm of this wide-spread and diversified 
people, as few could have done, and 
America will owe him her thanks. 


he 


ble and fascinating qualities. 


Beetuoven’s Pastorat SympnHony. 


This is ealled the highest achievement 

deseriptive music. Beethoven com- 
posed it in the long summer afternoons, 
which he spent in a rural spot just out of 


of 


| Vienna, seated upon a stile, and surren- 
|dering himself to all the sounds and 


sights and sensations of the country, so 
| grateful to the tired denizen of the city. 
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** Sensations on arriving in the country,” 
is the title which he has prefixed to the 
first movement, the Allegro. And in this 
he is true to the genius of music, in not 
attempting to describe the country, but 
only the sensations with which its blithe 
free air, its cool green spaces, its far- 
spread smiling landscapes, and its myriad 


intermingled voices of birds, insects, cat- 


tle, men, with the thousand-fold accom- 
paniment of wind and water and the 
universal hum, inspire one. 


at once that almost dizziness with which | 


the too strong pulse of nature overpowers 
us. ‘The successive phrases s/eal in upon 
the almost listless reverie of the hearer. 
He heeds no single object; but all the 
things of summer and the country chime 
in sweet confusion with the rhythm of 
his thoughts. There is a pulsing, a 
throbbing through the whole movement, 
which every one will understand, who 
has wooed nature alone. The mingling 
harmonies swell and subside like a crowd 
of waves; now it is an overfull and stun- 
ning rapture, and then it reels and ebbs 
away, the fainting of too much ecstacy. 
As to pictures, the mind is free to 
imagine what it will. Itis idle to go to 
music for a description of nature; but 
sometimes a description of this music is 
helped out by an allusion to nature. 
Thus, when a snatch of melody lights 
like a sunbeam on the topmost notes of 
the flutes and obvés, thence glides down 
through the violins, the seconds, the ten- 
ors, the deep full violoncellos, till finally 
the double basses convey it down to 
depths inaudible, the musica] hearer, who 
can scarce contain his pleasure, may be 
excused, if he try to make his neighbor 
see it, by telling him to imagine himself 
stretched upon a grassy slope in a sum- 
mer afternoon, dreaming of all, attentive 
to nothing round him, till he is seduced 
from his own vague feeling 


5? 


and led on 
a chase over the sunny meadows by some 
travelling shadow, that comes up from 
behind him, and sweeps on before him 
till it has measured the whole visible 
horizon, and is lost in the distance, just 
as that wandering melody measured the 


whole compass of the orchestra; or by | 


some sudden breeze that bends the grass 
before him, and leads him on in its wake, 
till he can see no further; —and if this 
sentence sins against rhetoric by its mixed 
metaphors, so much the truer is it to the 
music, so much the more like a sammer 
afternoon in the country Those acquaint- 
ed with the technical structure of a Sym- 


phony, will best recognise the passage 


which we mean, if we call it the counter- | 
theme, or middle subject of the first divi- 


sion of the Allegro. And perhaps it 


will be well, (regarding all thus far said 


as only a general characterizing of the 


| 


The melody 
has a light, tilting motion, which calls up 


orderly description of it. 

| Let it be understood, then, that every 
Symphony is cast in a certain uniform 
‘mould; that its mechanical form is con- 
ventional. Haydn invented, at any rate 
| perfected it; and Beethoven could ac- 
‘commodate his crowded thonghts to it 
without much sacrifice; just as Byron 
declared that the stream of his inspiration 
leaped and sparkled all-the more vigo- 
rously within the rocky bounds of rhyme 
and the Spenserian stanza. In the Sym- 
phony it is the first movement only which 
is strictly Symphonic. This is commonly 
an Allegro, consisting of two divisions. 
The former contains all the simple themes 
or motivi, and is always repeated. ‘The 
latter is the working up of these themes 
into all manner of transformations and 
combinations; and it is here that the 
skill and science of the artist are put in 
requisition ; his problem being to stick 
to his text, and never repeat himself, to 
develope the mofiwi of the first division 
into inexhaustible novelties. Attend well, 
then, to the first division of the AJdlecro, 
(which for that very reason is always 
repeated,) and you have the key to the 
whole labyrinth of harmonies into which 
it introduces you. It begins always with 
the main theme or tune of the piece, 


then modulates gradually into the fifth of 


the key, which gives an answering melo- 
dy, the counter-theme, or middle subject, 
then through a somewhat lengthened ca- 
‘dence, often enriched with several new 


melodies, returns into the first theme, | 


modulates as before into the counter- 
theme, and winds away through the same 
lengthened cadence, not to return again, 
but to pass into a new world of endless 
transformations, into the second division, 
where forms are varied and multiplied 
without end; but in every one you still 
recognize the old features of the first 
themes: always novelty, but no new sub- 
Such is the skeleton of the Alle- 


gro, or first movement of a Symphony ; 


jects. 


which is always in the Symphonic form. 
Then follows the slow and thoughtful 
Andante or Adagio, which is commonly 
in the Rondo form; that is, an air re- 
peated three or four times, only each 
time with a more florid accompaniment. 
Awhile it dallies in the graceful, playful 
form of the Minuet and Trio, or fantastic 
| Scherzo; and then it gives full reins, and 
lets excited fancy spend itself in the 
rapid, wild Finale. 

Such is the form of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony. Gardiner says that the ground- 
tone of the all-pervading hum in the open 
air is what is marked in our scale, F natu- 
ral. The Allegro of the Pastoral com- 
mences in F. If now it were possible to 
detect, not only this ground-tone, but also 
the ground theme or melody, not only the 


whole movement,) to attempt a more|key-note, but also the tune of Nature’s 


| of the fields. 

















music, it would be no more than what 
the instinct of genius has done in the 
opening theme of this Allegro. Beetho- 
ven seems to have caught the very tune 
That is, he has caught 
their spirit; and in him it passed into 
melody. ‘The spirit, the breath of Sum- 
mer, in the mild June afternoon, came 
over him, as over her own harp, (for 
such he was, a harp of nature, by his 
whole organization,) and drew from him 
her own melody. Herein lies the genius 
of the whole; the discovery of this one 
melody; it is getting into the country. 
It is a very simple song; but it touches 
the right feeling; if any one has any 
love of nature in him, it transports him 
through that feeling to the scenes of its 
sweetest converse, where it first had 
birth. Beautiful is the way in which 
this air is introduced. At first a mere 
snatch of it, just a phrase of a couple of 
bars, from a single instrument, as if some 
wandering zephyr sung it as it passed by ; 
then a long hold upon the last note, as if 
surprised and wondering what will come 
of this. Anon it is answered in another 
quarter; kindred phrases blend with it; 
different instruments repeat it with fuller 
harmonies ; it melts away in the distance, 
and, when we think it gone, it comes up 
again from the deep basses; it resounds 
in full octaves from the whole band; it 
fills all things; it zs the tune of Nature! 
Out of this simple air all the rest follows 
of course; all the successive melodies 
and modulations flow out of it and return 
back into it by the same necessity by 
which all the parts of a landscape seem 
to date from and illustrate every single 
part; ‘‘we are all one, though many,”’ 
they seem to say; the one you look at is 
looking at another as if that were love- 
lier, and they all point you frum one to - 
the other, till you are lost in the whole 


_and know not which is loveliest; each 


most lovely because it lives in the whole, 
This is the 
feeling we have with nature, in the open 


and does not obtrude itself. 


fields ; this sense of one in all; this wan- 
dering through an infinite maze, bewild- 
ered and refreshed at once. Such is the 
effect of this simple melody and all which 
it conducts to. Buoyantly and lightly it 
creeps up over us and whirls our thoughts 
away with it in graceful dance over the 
sunny grassy plains and hills afar, till we 
forget ourselves, in blissful reverie, ming- 
ling our essence with the healthy univer- 
sal air, blending with the scene, and feel- 
ing the whole landscape with as much 
thrilling sense as we feel our own body. 
There is a slight drowsiness in the melo- 


dy; the going to sleep of disturbing indi- 


_vidual thoughts, while the mind wakes 


to the sense of universal harmony; the 


closing of the eyes upon vulgar glare, 








ne 








and escaping into the milder 
beauty. 

The tide has reached the full, thrilling 
through every pipe and string of the whole 
orchestra, and is now ebbing away, when 

To the 
Some par- 


a new subject is introduced. 
vague succeeds the definite. 
ticular phenomenon awakes us from our 


It 


beauty in nature and in art; 


reverie. is thus we always enjoy 
we oscillate 
between the sense of unity and of variety. 
us from the whole, 
us back to it 


We can no more remain in that first mood 


The parts seduce 

though only to lead again. 
than a melody can go on, or even com- 
plete its own scale, without shifting from 
its key-note upon the chord of the domi- 


And so 


the counter theme above described. 


the theme modulates into 
First 
there is a disturbance in the rhythm ; its 


nant. 


smooth flow is crossed by a sort of shudder 


in the harmonies; like a ruffling breeze 


brushing across the glassy transparency of 


running water. Ounce, twice—it comes 


last 
the 
de » 
the 


from the mysterious horns, and the 
time with the expectant discord of 
The key 
melody traverses 
hest flutes to deep 
it; that 


» has changed the 


dominant — seventh. 


1s 


cided—the new 


orchestra from hig 


as 


the double bass can carry first 


stir of the breeze whole 


scene ; 


**Lo! where the grassy meadow runs in 


waves !”’ 


«—______. And now, 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about.” 


And “ see, on yonder woody ridge 
The pine is bending his proud top.” 

The cloud sails over, a shadow scuds 
across the plain, which we dreamily watch 
till it is lost. 


rapturous Strain, 


Ina third phrase, a jubilant 


we exult in the fullness 


of -wild life. The heart of nature throbs 
too close and overpoweringly. The tide 
of rapture turns and ebbs away in the 


long cadence of a fourth melody, which 


tilts between the key-note and the domi- 


till all 


nant, softer and softer, dying away, 


is calm again, so that you can hear once 
more that first simple air, the constant 
tune of nature. And so the whole four 


melodies are repeated from the beginning 
making the ear quite familiar with them ; 
and then in the second division they are 
transposed and multiplied and blended to- 
gether in an endless maze of harmony. 
Turn where you will, meet 


you some 


floating fragment of the melodies ; every 


thing is a reminiscence of one or more of 


them ; 


a thousand mirrors reflect, however 


colored or distorted, their expression ; 


and, in the gay confusion, every glance 
and tone of summer and the country are 
suggested. ‘Transported by the tune, the 
mind is free to roam and feast itself at 
pleasure upon al] the fancied resemblances 


which it can trace, as in the veins of mar- 
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'bound to see them twice alike. One ex- | 


pression, however, pervades the whole. | 


[t is all buovant, peaceful, full of life ; the | 


whole air sparkles and twinkles with tiny 
It be- 
It is not the 
a child ; 


sounds and voices, like fairy bells. 
trays a deep /ove of nature. 
of 
like the sunny Haydn ; 


not all 
but the 
restoring spell of the green fields exerted 
It is 


poet 


mere cheerfulness 


sensation, 


upon a deep and thought-sick mind. 
the of the 
quenching his restless longings in a world 


poet's sense nature ; 


that does not contradict, but smile and 
sing to his ideas; the poet, 
to the feast of 


who brings 
beauty as much as he re- 
ceives. The lord of this sweet pastoral 
creation is no light-hearted Adam in Para- 
idle bright 


weather, but rather Endymion, the shep- 


dise, no swain cheered by 


herd prince, who pined in secret for a 


Goddess, and found sympathy only in the 
fields. Haydn’s descriptive 


woods and 


pieces are Jdy/s, simple, cheerful pictures 
out of common life. They paint the ac- 
Beethoven's make the out- 


He doe Ss 


but communes with 


tual merely. 
ward world a mirror of the soul. 
the 


/ of 


not copy forms, 


the spor nature. Nothing could well 


be more cheerful and tranquil than this 


first movement; but it took a Beethoven 


to compose it. Others may have clear 


senses and observe minutely ; but lovers 
and imysties and deep-souled men have al- 


Ways painted nature with most truth. 


They only, see the Naiad in the fountain, 


and hear the oaten reed of Pah in the 
woods. 
But, to resume the thread of the story. 


From the first ‘* sensations on arriving im 
the country,’’ we may 


sink back 


is called the 


suppose our wan- 
The 
* walk by the brook- 


derer to into himself. 


Andante 
side a 
the 


asombre, melancholy strain, in the 


same slow, wide-winding Siciliano 
measure, with the litthe Symphony in the 
* Messiah.”’ 


gurgling melodies 


There is a mingling of low 
flowing on continually 
in one rich, cool harmony ; and clear above 
all this one high part sings on musingly 
to itself, ever and anon pausing and 
taking up the tune again. 

the 


rustling of 


It is a song 
With 
and the 


without words; 


the stream, the leafy 
arches over head, and the chirping of the 
birds for an 


accompaniment; a man 


absorbed in his feelings, while dreamily 
the waters chime in with their involuntary 


Asa 


stand the famous stanza from the Fairie 


tune. motto to the 


whole might 


Queene : 


‘The joyous birds, shrouded in cheerful | 
shade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempered 
sweet; 
Th’ angelical, soft, trembling voices made 
To th’ instruments divine respondence 
meet; 


The silver- -sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmur of the water’s fall ; 


purling of 
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halo of| ble, or in the coals upon the hearth, not | The waters’ fall, with difference discreet, 


Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call ; 


| The gentle, warbling wind low answered to 
all. ”? 


By degrees, insensibly, the song drops 
into a more and more absorbed and melan- 
choly key. Mechanically following the 
windings of the brook, he enters into deep- 
er and cooler shades: the mingling ac- 
companiment, the murmur of the water, 
the mysterious trembling of the wind- 
harp in the pines, become more and more 
like living intelligences, responding to his 
mood. What is the burthen of that 
melancholy song? What is it that he 
pores over in his mind, while the woods 
and rocks seem halfto understand? What 
is the sweet tormenting doubt, he longs 
yet fears to have resolved? Answer him 
ye viewless spirits of the shade, ye Oreads 
and Naiads, ye Fauns and Echoes! All 
is still; and hark! the earnest, flute-like 
voice of the nightingale calls through the 
silence! the cuckoo and the quail chime 
in! He hails the omen, relapses into the 

but only 
for now he emerges into the 


old tune of his thoughts again ; 
for a moment ; 
summer sun, and nature's gay variety de- 
livers him again from himself. 

Now follows the joyous Scherzo, des- 
cribing the festivities and dances of the 
villagers, which imagine our 
wanderer to be watching from some high 
station. The thunder storm bursts over 
them ; and for a while all the elements are 
mingled, all is hurry and confusion. As 
the last thunders roll away and the last 
scattering rain drops patter down irregu- 
larly, how solemnly and thoughtfully a 
reminiscence of the old tune of the Andante 
emerges from the darkness, together with 
the weleome light of day. Wonderful is 
the music which follows. All things 
glitter with the crystal drops—the setting 
benediction be- 


we may 


sun pours in his parting 
neath the clouds, filling the earth with 
showers of golden light. How erystal- 
clear and fresh and trembling with faint 
joy is everyharmony! From all the hills 
echo the horns of the herdsmen calling 
These give the move- 
ment to the whole ; light, pattering, mea- 
sured steps, ever and anon crowding upon 
one another, keep time to it. These to- 
gether form the descriptive accompani- 
ment, while over all rises a religious 
strain of childlike gratitude and wonder, 
the hymn of the heart, in the great cathe- 
dral where the golden cloud-curtained 
west forms the oriel window, and the 


home their flocks. 


voices and echoes of every happy living 
thing, the choir. 

We feel that this Symphony answers 
the whole question about the descriptive or 
imitative powers of music. It shows us 
| how far, and in what way, outward nature 
may be conveyed in music. Abounding 
|as it does in such allusions, we do not 
feel that any part of it is artificial and 
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forced, or a perversion of music to other | up w ith him to the mild eubilesntion of | Stifling to death the young soul’s best emo- 


And that for | 
this reason : that it does not literally copy 
nature, but only utters the poet’s feeling 
of nature, which, like every other feeling, 
can summon up a thousand shapes and 


than its legitimate uses. 


scenes by it’s enchantment. If such 


music in Haydn is often only cold and | 
outside imitation, in Beethoven it is inéer- 


pretation of nature. 

In strict truth, music cannot imitate 
nature, since nature wnitates music. Mu- 
sic as an art is first born with the higher 
sentiments of man—nature without man | 
does not contain subject enough for it. 
But throughout all material nature we 
discern glimmerings of a higher idea, striv- 
ings upward towards that perfection only 
revealed in man. ‘Those curious veins in 
marble and mahogany are not for nothing ; 


the human groups we trace in them seem | 


to be incomplete developments of the pre- 
vading laws of form, first sketches pre- 
dicting that perfection of form which 
shall appear in man, and still more in 


man’s ideal executing itself in statues of | 


All the 


material laws of sound are tending towards 


the gods. So with sounds. 
the highest art or music. In nature they 
already produce an imperfect music ; in 
man they attain to art. Let man give 
utterance to his own high feeling of na- 
ture, or of the harmony, the unity in 
variety, of all things, in worthy strains of | 
music, and unconsciously that musie will 
suggest all those feebler imitations and | 
predictions of the same, with which the 
tuneful air of nature swarms. Thus we | 
have nature in music, and yet music the 
language of feeling, which we have all 
Sing the feeling 
which you had with nature, and you are 


along assumed it to be. 


at once transported to her lap. This 


Beethoven does. Nature lives to him. 


He penetrates to the heart of every sub- | 
ject and brings out its latent music. | 
Every thing in nature has a correspon- | 
dence to something in the soul of man. | 
This correspondence a deep and earnest | 


soul not only sees, but feels ; 
feeling has its melody ; thus every object 
has its music. 

But, as was said before, nature gives 
out her deeper meaning and her music 
only to those who have a corresponding 
depth of life. 
than to other men; 


Nature is more tothe poet, 


mystic depths and soul-stirring knowledge 


of Beethoven, so to feel the spirit of na- | 


ture, until it became a melody in his mind 
as he has done in this Pastoral Symphony. 

In this music we have the sunny side 
of Beethoven; 
itself in its lightest and most comprehensi- 
ble style. 


here his genius disports 


And yet even this is no un- 
worthy overture to the vast and mysterious 


drama which his more characteristic works | 


unfold. 


and every) 


and it took all the | 


Even while we yield ourselves | 


| this summer afternoon ramble in the coun- 
| try, we are not without forebodings of the 
| mysterious and almost supernatural cha- 

racter of our genial guide ; 
| about him shakes our soul to the very 


| 
| centre. 





pan 
POETRY. 
For the Harbinger. 
TYRTAEUS. 
BY T. W. HIGGINSON. 
On Sparta’s hills hung fear and desolation, 
As nigher drew the fierce Messenian 
throng, 
His trumpet-tones sent courage through the 


nation, 
And they stood forth to conquer at his 
song— 
While, louder than the Delphic God’s high 
Paean, 


| Pealed that stern war cry o’er the blue 
Egean, , 
“To Arms! To Arms!” 


Times change, and duties with them; now 
no longer 
We summon brothers to take brothers’ 
lives ; 
| But rouse to conflict higher, holier, stronger, 


| 





What of heroic manhood yet survives ; 
| And ’mid this dreary dearth of high emotions, 
Call out, in voice as deep as heaving Ocean’s— 


To Arms! To Arms! 


| Not on historic plains, where armour glances, 
Hacked with stout Dorian blows in Elder 
Time, 


Nor in the dreams of chivalrous romances, 
But in To-day’s invigorated Prime, 
Here is the strife! On God’s Truth only 
leaning, 
Ring out again that war-note of deep meaning, 
To Arms! To Arms! 


God’s Truth against man’s Lies. Christ's holy 
teachings, 
Against a world in utter disaccord ; 

The realizing of those sacred preachings 
That call for ** Holiness unto the Lord ;” 
Against each thought by heavenly Laws for- 

bidden, 
By every holy soul's example chidden, 
To Arms! To Arms! 


| Against the engrossing force of selfish passion, 
That makes a man alone in life’s great 
whole ; 


| Against all brutish sensual domination, 
Wasting the body while it slays the soul, 
To foul corruption changing surely, slowly, 
All that on earth is pure and sweet and holy, 
To Arms! To Arms! 


»| Against the pride of gratified Ambition, 


Raised up itself by pressing others down, 
Condemning fallen virtue to perdition, 
Greeting repentant weakness with a frown; 
Against all social fictions, forms deceiving, 
| The worldling’s smile of utter disbelieving, 
To Arms! To Arms! 





Against the mockery of a false Devotion, 
Judging the largest souls by narrow creeds, 


something | 


tion, 
Feeding with husks the spirit’s loftiest 
needs, 
Its law of Hate in mildest hearts instilling, 
nd all humaner enterprises chilling, 
To Arms! To Arms! 


Against the seeds of ruin now upspringing 
Here in this sunny land we call the Free, 
Through public crime and private coldness 
bringing 
Her noble name to scorn and mockery ; 
While, with calm eyes beholding slavery’s 
horror, 
We dare to read of Sodom and Gomorrah ! 
To Arms! To Arms! 


Against all forms of error that may meet us 
Join we in fearless strife. Full well we 
know 
What mighty ones will labor to defeat us; 
But how should warriors fight without a 
foe ? 
Thermopyle claimed many a noble martyr— 
Yet made Darius tremble—and saved Sparta ! 
To Arms! To Arms! 


The warrior’s presence is no longer needed, 
When the strife ends, with the last fight 
well won ; 
Our names from all men’s minds may pass 
unheeded, 
What matter ?—So our work be wholly 
done ! 
Not from a low ambition have we striven, 
But in the hope to bring earth nigher Heaven, 
We called—To Arms! 


Then peal the shout along the blue Atlantic, 
As that loud war-cry o’er the A2gean foam! 
Hold up God’s Truth to daunt Sin’s legions 
frantic, 
And “ with or on this shield” to Heaven 
go home ! 
Leaving, while still on earth the conflict 
rages, 
That tone to ring on deepening down the 
ages— 


To Arms! To Arms! 
Cambridge, October, 1845. 





Hoosier Weppinc. The ceremony of 
tying the nuptial knot is very much sim- 
plified in the Hoosier State, as the follow- 
ing scene will show: 

‘* What is your name sir? ”’ 

‘* Matty.”’ 

** What is your name, 

** Polly.” 

‘** Matty, do you love Polly? ”’ 

** No mistake.”’ 

‘* Polly, do you love Matty?’ 

‘‘ Well, I reckon.”’ 

“Ww ell, then, 

‘** | pronounce you man and wife 
All the days of your life.” 

No Mercy. Mrs. Child relates an an- 
ecdote of a young man who, emerging 
from a prison, got a situation and filled it 
with honor for many years. He was at 
last recognized as a person who had been 
a convict, and was discharged from his 
employment. He returned to his former 
evil course, and became a hardened and 
desperate wretch. Had the world said 
to him go and sin no more, he might 
have been saved. 


Miss? ”’ 
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“SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1845. | 


| known truth, to speak for itself. 


Of modern sivilieation, the natnent fruits a 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, 
gambling spirit in trade, reckle ss adventure, dea | 
commercial convulsions ‘all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 


\In the present case, 


application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- | 


tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
commerce, to business, to active life. 
Dra. CHANNING. 


FOURIER’S WRITINGS. 


Thousands have become interested in | 





‘it precludes demonstration, makes all 


the ideas of Fourier, and are anticipating | 


the translation of his works with hope 
of satisfactory light therefrom on all the 
That those 
who have the courage and the persever- 


points of Social Science. 


another world to correct the facts of this| ed, 
world, 


there is something in the grandeur 
He states it positively, when he | and catholicity of his statements, which 
spreads it before us in analogy with all | reveals so complete, harmonious, and all- 
A thou- | encompassing a view, that demonstration 
sand things we can and must believe, | must be there in one sense, latently, had 
which it might not be possible to prove. | we only the clearness, patience and sever- 
the very vastness, | ity of mind to trace the thread of infer- 
nay infinity of the subject-matter, while | ences. 


But what has he done! Setting aside 


| statement only approximative and frag-| a great many pages which are filled with 


mentary. 


preliminaries and digressions, written to 

Fourier talks a great deal of demon-| prepare the mind of the reader, criticisms 
stration, claims the most mathematical | of commerce and of Civilization general- 
authenticity for his results, speaks with | ly, and attempts to come down to the lev- 


authority as one who has arrived at the|el of the general mind and write some- 


Science of sciences, or of Universal Uni-| thing which will be read, without scienti- 


| postponed. 


ance to read him thoroughly, will be | 
much benefited, if not satisfied, we are of | fers for scientific grounds to chapters nev-| for the rest, practical directions for the 


Meanwhile it 
duty to warn the expectant public against 


course confident. 
erroneous expectations. 


pate more or other than they will find. | 


Those who look for simple, easy, popular | parts ; 


is our|er w ritten. 


could tell, yet vainly strove to tell it. 
They cannot| Nor is it for lack of detail, 
anticipate too much; but they may antici-| works thus fail to satisfy. 


But the demonstrations are always | ‘fic qualifications on the reader's part ; set- 
He hints the result, perhaps | ting all this aside, which is the greatest 
illustrates it a little in application, and re-| portion of the whole in bulk, we have 


ty. 


He knew more than he| reorganization of Society in Phalanxes, 
with statements of the economies and so- 
that his) cial harmony and happiness thence aris- 
There is the | jing» and then, which is most to our pur- 
| Frenchman’s superabundance of that in| pose, theoretic results, with clearest refer- 

while for the rest he acquits him- | ence to the principles from which they 


reading, for an elementary First Class self, we dare not say contents himself, | follow, omitting always the steps by 


Book, will be disappointed. Few have | 
read or wish to read the Principia of | 


Newton, or the Mechanique Celeste of 


La Place; yet every mariner avails him- 


self of results whose demonstration is | 
locked up in them and similar works. 

On the other hand, they who look to 
Fourier for systematic, scientific demon- 


stration of the laws which he announces 


as the conditions of true society and hzr- | 


mony hereafter, 


His 


He is not a Newton or a La Place. 


‘by filling you with his thought, and by | Law 
pointing out some of its practical conse- 
| quences for humanity, he can make you) ties of this Unity. 


will be disappointed. | 


works, in point of method, fall rather into 


the 
Swedenborg, 


same category with 
In fact 
his printed works, and, so far as we can 


than with them. 
judge, his manuscripts contain no demon- 
stration at all, What he sees, he states 
as he best can. The discovery with him 
was as much intuition as the result of 
demonstration. 
it and became full of it. 
had entered a vast world sufficient to en- 
gage all his thoughts and harmonize 


them all. He felt the unity of this; and 


loved 


He 
How?! Not by demonstration, but by 


revealed. 
it. 
negative and positive statement ; 


trasting the want of it with the posses-/| views on the ground of positive demon- 


it negatively, when | strative science, as laid down by Fourier. 
he analyzes the theory and practice of | Science we do believe it to be. 


sion of it. He states 


Civilization, 
tests its whole method of philosophising, | 


Plato and with | 


lier, and may be the ground of aspiration 


He felt it, saw it, owned | 


He | 


es, sudden sweeps of vision across fields | 
of observation which make you reel, that | statement of principles. 


‘with the most grand and general sketch-| which they may be seen to follow. 
He is certainly most explicit in the 
Unity is the first. 
you can see it is true, and yet a_i Altraction, or Love, as the motive 
hold it and say why. Demonstration | power, or main-spring, alike in the world 
‘therefore he always postpones, happy if of matter and of mind. And finally the 
of the Series, as the uniform method 
of this attraction, distributing the varie- 
The Series is the 
apprehend the Unity which is too great | clue that guides him through the laby- 
for any finite mind to comprehend. The | rinth. 
proof! What can be proof, but practice | 
and development? 


This is what he claims as science. 
In the classifications of naturalists and 
The grandest truths, | others, there had already been approxima- 
if they are to be fairly got out, must be| tions to it. But he had ascertained its 
lived out! Yet conviction may come ear-| law. He has given us two illustrations 
of this law, which he deems complete, 
and of action, which shall put us in the|two instances of a perfect Series, one 
way of living them and realizing them. | drawn from the material, the other from 

We have preferred, in what we have/|the spiritual side of being. The first is 
thus far said, to keep inside of the truth, | the Scale of Musical tones ; the other is 
and to claim too little, rather than too|the Scale of the Passions. The latter 
/much for the writings of Fourier. We)|scale he takes as the primitive type of 
| only wish to disarm disappointments, sure | all things, inasmuch as the soul of man 
to follow from expectations which we/|is made after the image of God, and in 





_know do prevail about these writings. | its impulses or passions does reflect the 
in this beheld the true order of society | 


tried to make others see 


by con-| 


We do not however prejudge the ques- | ideas and phases of the Divine Mind; 
tion; we are aware that many of our| which ideas are also impressed through- 
Phalansterian friends, at home and abroad, | out all orders of being, giving a corres- 
do claim consideration for our social | pondence and unity to all things. 

This type is reproduced, with modifica- 
tions, more or less clearly in all spheres ; 


Science it | $0 that Man, by the application of this 


points out its tendencies,| was in Fourier’s mind, and had to him | clue, finds all things related to himself, 


_ the convincing power of science, so that he | and reads in himself and all, the one 


exhibits the utter fruitlessness of all mod-| could not speak in any tone but that of | same will of God. The analysis of the 


ern thonght, though fraught, it may be, | the most positive assurance. 


with sublimest verities, 


so long as it and takes for granted always, and seems/the analysis of music, 


He asserts | Passions, placed in correspondence with 
or the musical 


dodges the Social Problem; and the in-| to think the proof is seen in the assertion, | scale, he commends to the verification of 
adequacy of simplistic spiritualism to forgetting that he speaks in the presence | each one’s observation and consciousness. 


hold together the crumbling edifice 


of of the 
our material incoherence, of thoughts of | to be led to them. 


facts, while his readers have yet, This done, he has proceeded to define 


But it must be own-| and trace the law of the Series in all its 
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applications, but especially in its applica- 


tion to the progression of humanity as a 
whole, to the calculation of the destiny 
of Man upon this globe, and to the de- 
termining of the conditious of true so- 
cial unity, as well as of the transition 
from present chaos to society. In all this 
part he gives, as we have said, results on- 
ly, affirming the principles, but not the 
steps of induction. 

There are but few minds who will oe- 
cupy themselves with the more abstract 
philosophy of these principles; who will 
study the law of the series, and calculate 
For 


such, materials enough exist in Fo.rier’s 


its ramificauions and transformations. 


works, especially the manuscripts ; hints 
only, to be sure, from which they must 
work out the demonstration. The most 
pregnant matter is what he calls the as- 
cending progression of the different pow- 
ers of the Series; that is to say, the un- 
folding of the primary branches of class- 
ification (or rather of distribution) into 
more and more multiplex ramifications. 
Of these powers he gives us instances. 
Then the 


simplest series into which Unity divides, 


Thus first we have Unity. 


is that of Three, as in the three prin4 
cipal colors; the three notes of the first 
the Triad 
common Chord ; the three classes of Pas- 


natural melody, forming or 


sions, Sensitive, Affective, and Intellec- 
tual &c. 


raise it to the next power, and we get 


Unfold the series further, or 


Seven, as in the Diatonic scale of tones 
and of colors, in the seven mathematical 
curves, in the seven phases of the life of 
the individual, as well as of Humanity 
on the globe, and the seven passions, 
(Affective and Distributive,) leaving out 
those which only relate to the material 
world. 

The next power is Twelve, furnishing 
the complete scale of the twelve Pas- 
sions, the Chromatic Scale music, 
&e. 


found in the bones of the fingers, the ribs. 


in 
colors, Then comes Thirty-two, 
and so on, and in the distribution of our 
We but hint 
of these things; the modifying circum- 


planetary system. can 
stances in particular cases we must ne- 
Suffice it to 
that Fourier unfolds the series through 


cessarily pass over. say, 
several higher degrees or powers; and 
that in this will be found, by Aum who has 
the head to master it, the absolute basis of 
all his numbers in his seemingly arbitrary 
construction of the Phalanx. ° 

But this we leave to future unfoldings. 
The writings of Fourier, whether we find 
in them demonstrative evidence or not, 
whether they seem to answer or evade our 
questions, are a mosi significant era in our 
reading, and our whole thought must ever 


own their influence. They are not with- 


out the personal idiosyneracy of the man ; 
yet what other writings have we, which 
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are so universal ? 





They may dismay the 
spiritualist at first by their inflexible ex- 


ternality in approaching every thing ; they 
may seem to threaten artists and poets and 
all who cherish the still ideal, with a sys- 
tem of things which ignores them and 
their element; yet where else are nature 
and fact so raised to the ideal, while the 
8} iritual itself is made to see the possibil- 
ity of a home in ¢his world, of a veritable 
At all 
events, to say the least, these writings 
And 
We may quarrel with him at first, we may 


‘*kingdom of heaven” on earth? 


give us Fourier. what a mind! 
see much in him distasteful, much that is 
superficial and French, much that is mor- 
bid exaggeration of himself, more that is 
cold and literal deduction from formulas, 
however true in themselves, without the 
qualifying warmth of life, and much that 
goes apparently against our moral creed ; 


yet the more we read, the more do we 


feel admitted into a great living world of 


consistent and harmonious truth, wherein 
the discrepancies that always before baf- 
fled our most earnest insight are one by 
one bridged over, and the discords that 
hitherto confused us are heard shaping 
themselves toward resolution. In fine no 
man has embrace | so much in his thought; 
and if it seem that he took but an exter- 
nal view of things, that he dwelt on that 
side most, and even legislated for the 
internal life of the soul and the passions 
from that side, it will be seen that Provi- 
dence may have had its reasons for rais- 
be the 
to this 


We cannot conclude without 


ing up just such a man to 


expounder of Universal Unity 
generation. 
briefly signalizing some of his great qual- 
ities. 
First 
the order of historic development, we 


in true logical order, if not in 
must place the strong and sleepless de- 
mand of his whole soul for unity. First 
in the outward man, no doubt, was his 
great practical observation, his love of de- 
tails, or as they say, his immense ‘* head 


But 


coupled with that, as the first motive to 


for calculation and organization.’’ 


his investigations, was his sensitive con- 
This 


suggested to him, to probe into the rotten- 


science, his great love of justice. 


ness of commerce, and led him, point by 
point, to know the deep-seated disease in 
Now 


unity ; 


the whole body of civilization. 
the of 
the best analysis of moral obligation has 


conscience is sentiment 


resolved it into this. Thus do extremes 


meet. The arithmetical, methodical man 
of facts and the sublime seer of universal 
unity, were of one genesis. Possessed by 
this great want, it beeame more and more 
clearly the idea of his life. It drew him 
into a co-ordinated study of the inward and 
the 


soul. 


outward worlds, of nature and the 


He sought at once to resolve na- 








their old contradiction to be the devil, the 
spell of chaos, which must be unriddled, 
There have been sublime religions and 
philosophies ; spiritual thoughts of eternal, 
absolute werth have gilded the edges of 
the clouds of benighted human intellect ; 
Plato has aspired and felt and sung; and 
fullness of the 
Godhead in himself ; but still the outward 
world, the outward forms of social life, 
contradicted the whole, and made it all 


Christ has revealed the 


seem weak and futile, except as spontane- 
ous faith and divine authority pointed to 
the fulfilment. How could 
that fulfilment come but by the discovery 


future for 
of the law which should co-ordinate the 
of life with 
wants of the soul, which should exhibit 


outward forms the inmos} 
matter in its correspondence everywhere 
with mind, and should embody Christianity 
in the very frame-work of society, and 
realize the symbols of the church, the 
altar and the fount, in the industry, the 
habitation, and the daily facts of life? 
Most fitting was it, therefore, as we have 
hinted above, that a man of practical 
genius, through the very intensity and 
purity of his practicality, should be initia- 
ted, and should the initiate 
others, into the thought of this great unity. 


be one to 
The salvation, socially and individually, 
of man lies now inthe redemption and con- 
secration of nature, in the studying of 
that 
earnestness Which sees it to be all meant 


life’s plain prose with accepting 
for poetry, from which through selfish- 
ness, the fall of man, it has degenerated, 
and ¢o which the genius of Christianity, 
having made to itself hands by the rule 
and compass of the science of divine order, 
is destined to restore it. 

The next trait which we would mention 
in our Fourier, is what he laid down as a 
rule for himself in his inquiries, only be- 
cause it was his character to do so, name- 
ly, his principle of Jlecart absolu, or 
absolute separation from the beaten paths 
of thought. Asathinker, he had shaken 
off all the old habits of humanity. Was 
mind so independent of the 


He had 


faith enough to begin at the beginning, 


there ever a 
influence of all other minds? 
with taking nothing for granted or for 
proved. He came into the field a perfect- 
ly fresh inquirer. He had his idiosynera- 
sies, no doubt ; but the law of his intellect 
was what the French call juséesse in 


In 


thought and style he is utterly unique, re- 


mathematics, and in morals justice. 


minding us of no one, unless, perhaps, in 
his severity and grand confident simpli- 
city, itself a sort of poetry, of Emanuel 
Kant. The only misfortune of this is, 
the technicality and desperate shifts for 
terms, which make him barbarous to 
classic ears, and like a quick-set hedge to 


the wholly uninitiated. But it is certainly 


ture and the soul into one system. He felt sublime to see an individual, like all of us, 





oe 


set off 
line, 

through all the temptations and obstacles 
of the diversified surface of this civilized 


with such an unswerving rail-road 
across 


experience. Surely now, we feel, the 
globe is about to be measured ; now it is 
not political economies, or conventional 
moralities, or merely local calculations, 
but it is the absolute celestial mathematics 
which are about not only to girdle the 
earth, but also to guage the heavens in 


search of law. 


Had he imagination, ideality, senti- 
ment! In one sense he had little. He 


contrasts strongly with Plato, Goethe, and 
Swedenborg, (the only minds with whom 
we can compare him for grandeur and 
breadth of conception) in that he dwells 
always on the outward form, relations, 
functions of characters and passions, and 
thus, as it were, writes the outside of hu- 
man history, while they go into the depths 
of the inner life and chronicle experience. 
Fourier speaks of the passions rather than 
fromthe passions. Beauty he respects as 
a want of human nature, but gives small 
evidence of the warmth of his own feeling 
for it. He suggests some analogies with 
Goethe as a scientific observer, but as an 
artist, none. ‘Two sentiments he had in 
the highest power, the sentiment of jus- 
tice, and friendship, embracing all hu- 
manity. But of sentiment, in the poets’ 
In fact we 
regard him as a revelator, a Messiah in 


sense, he had not experience. 


the outer sphere, the sphere of uses, but 


not so much in the inner spiritual and 


celestial spheres, to speak in the terms of 


the new church. He is far from mystical, 


though none can be more strange, more 
He 


He never 


remote from every day conceptions. 
is the gigantic genius of forms. 
transcends facts, except as mathematics 
lead him farther than we see. And yet 
no fairy-land or Arabian Nights exceed 


in novelty and brilliancy his sketches of 


the social arrangements in the harmonic 
the 
cosmogouy. 


ages, of serial 
The difference between him 
and minds essentially poetic is, that he 
marshalls and arranges characters, and 
stations them amid circumstances which 


he believes divinely appointed as the best 


and sole condition of the true inner life of 


all; while they, not waiting for true out- 


ward organization, nor even dreaming of 


it, explore the inward life of the charac- 
ters themselves, and make of man’s capaci- 
ties and hopes and sufferings a tragedy, 


relieved with many rose-hued episodes | 


and dreams, the sad but cheering melodies 
of love. He classifies the passions, they 
describe them. He is no Shakspeare ; 
but his more organizing genius shall save 
all that wealth from being thrown away ; 
for, rich as the poet finds our life, we are 
growing more and more weary of it, and 


feel that its very wealth will sink us, un- 


the crooked routes, and 


education, and of 
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less the divine order shall descend upon 
the earth, and no longer suffer all these 
worlds of consciousness to go unsphered. 

But, if we deny him imagination, we 
There is a 
Titanie strength in all the workings of 
intellect. 


must allow him grandeur. 
that wonderful He walks as 
His step is 
firm, his eye is clear and unflinching, and 


one who knows his ground. 


he is acknowledged where he passes ; for 
there is no littleness or weakness, no 
halting or duplicity in his movement. He 
is in earnest, he has taken up his cross to 
fulfil a mighty mission. He doubts not, 
desponds not; he speaks always with 
certainty, and though he suffers from im- 
patience of postponement, yet he ceases 
not to insist upon the truth. He exposta- 
lates, perhaps, with deceived and de- 
graded humanity in too much bitterness 
of sarcasm; but how profound his reve- 


rence for Christ and for humanity, how | 


pure his love for man, and how sublime 
his contemplation of the destiny of man 
in the scale of higher and higher beings 
up to God ' 


THE WORLD'S CONVENTION — THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL CONGRESS. 

We have waited to see the results of 
both these meetings before speaking of 
The 
doubtless informed, was called by Rozert 


It 


them. former, as our readers are 


Owen, who presided at its sessions. 


was remarkable rather as a signe of the 


times, than for any positive benefits to 
be expected from it. It seems to have 
afforded a vent for a variety of crude no- 
tions upon several subjects, and to have 
been characterized quite as much by ac- 
tivity of imagination as by solid good 
sense. All manner of benevolent vision- 
aries embraced the opportunity to propose 


their schemes for the good of mankind, 


more or less plausible and complete ac- | 


cording to the ingenuity of their invent- 
ors. 
presented a rather exaggerated example 
of the intellectnal features of the present 


epoch, a singular mixture of the de-| 


structive tendencies of the past age, and 
of the hope in the future which announces 
a better era. 


extensive debate, the Convention in con- | 


cluding, adopted’a series of Resolutions 


prepared by Mr. Owen, embodying the 
doctrines which he uniformly advances, | 


of which we have heretofore expressed 
our opinion. 

Whilst we confess that we have not 
been very greatly impressed either by the 
matter or the manner of this Convention, 


we cannot withhold our liveliest admira- | 


tion and sympathy for the generous and 
comprehensive spirit of philanthropy in 
which it originated. Such a spirit is ad- 


mirable even though its manifestations 


fail to obtain favor in the eyes of the 


The discussions of the Convention | 


After several days of quite 
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|great oracles of public opinion. We 
/would not exchange the consciousness of 
‘the shallowest dreamer in whom the love 
of Humanity is an-active principle, for 


that of the shrewdest and soundest mind 
to which that divine sentiment is a 
stranger. ‘There is something in such 


weakness, which in the sight of God, is 
better than the staid and judicious pro- 
priety which ventures not beyond the 
circle of personal interests, and whose 
extremest sympathy with human wretch- 
edness is consumed in the charities of its 
parish — charities which, perpetuate and 
not remedy the evil. Let the world 
sneer at our world-reformers ; let it com- 
placently set down their errors and pity 
their delusious. The hope they cherish 
will make them memorable long after 
their mistakes are forgotten. They can 
perhaps afford to be despised. 

The Industrial Congress was of a much 
more practical character. Its objects were 
not so vague, and its members were more 
positive in their ideas, if not more earnest 
in expressing them. We were sorry on 
such an occasion to see so few persons 
assembled, and also not to see all the in- 
We had 
faintly hoped that the pressing nature of 
the great questions concerning Labor, 
— questions too which underlie all the 
humane enterprises of the day, — would 
have called together not only our Jeading 
reformers, but also an adequate number 
of the various classes immediately con- 
nected with labor. The life of a people 
is in its industry, and no political organi- 
zation can be of permanent and progres- 
sive value, which does not rest upon a 
good organization of Labor as its basis. 
In this view an Industrial Congress is of 
much more importance, especially at pre- 
sent, than a congress for political business. 
This truth is not however, as it would 
seem, generally appreciated. 

We regret that the present meeting did 
not take higher ground than it has done. 
We had hoped that it would recognize 
the necessity of Universal Reconciliation 
of Interests as the only sufficient founda- 
tion for the reforms it contemplates ; but 
to this idea as far as we can judge from 
the reports of its transactions, and from 
what we heard during our own necessa- 
rily limited attendance, the majority at 
least of those engaged in it have not yet 
arrived. 
| The proceedings of this Convention are 

published in the Tribune, to which we 
refer our readers. We are not convinced 
of the truth of all the principles they 
‘assert, nor do we think the measures they 
propose are likely to effect their objects. 
They will however call attention to the 
matter, and sooner or later, efficient and 
adequate action will be taken. Sooner or 
‘later we say, but it cannot be too soon. 


terests of Industry represented. 
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The laboring classes with one voice call | 
for relief from the ever-growing and ever- | 


grasping industrial feudalism which, as 
heartless as it is powerful, prepares its 
fetters for their necks, and its dungeons 
for their toil. Terrible are these fet- 
ters! Not beaten out of iron, not of the 
cold steel, they fasten their victims yet 
more fatally. Relentless too isthe Want 
that scourges them to their dreary task, 
inexorable as death the Destitution that 
keeps close upon their steps. Is this the 
destiny of human creatures in whom are 
human souls ! 
natural sympathies as to believe that there 
exists no remedy! Dares any man so 
blaspheme our Heavenly Father as to say 
that it is His dispensation ? 

We welcome then the earnest impulse 
which has found expression in the Indus- 
trial Convention. We offer its members 
the sympathy of fellow-workers in the 
same cause. However differentthe paths 
we pursue, we seek a common end,— the 
good of Humanity. Across the howling 
desert of civilized antagonism, we send 
to them a voice of friendly cheering and 
prophetic hope. A desert do we say! 
On those barren sands, which seem faintly 
to gain the hue of fertility, are springing 
the dim germs of future verdure; along 
wastes where myriads have fainted with 
thirst, the moisture gathering here and 
there waits to burst forth in refreshing 
fountains. Ours be it then, brethren in 
the cause of God and Humanity, to labor 


on with unfaltering devotion' Few 
though we are in numbers, mighty powers 
are engaged with us. Truth, Justice, 
ihe inmost longings of every soul, the 
spirit of the age, and the blessing of God 
are on our side. On then to the contest! 
The battle-fields where now with diffi- 
culty we hold our posts, shall hereafter 
bioom fairer than gardens, fruitful with 


blessings for our Race. 


ReMARKABLE CountTry.—A_ corres- 
pondent of the Journal of Commerce gives 
the following account of 
his story is true it is a wonderful region, 
and ought to be annexed forthwith. 


Here are many fine ports ; the land produ- 
ces wheat even to one hundred fold; cotton 


and hemp will grow here, and every kind of 


fruit there is in New England; grapes in 
abundance, of the first quality; wine of 
many kinds is made, yet there is no facility 
of making. Much of it will pass for Port. 
The rivers are full of fish, the woods of the 
same. 

A Heatuen Law. ‘Ameo the ancient 
Romans, there was a law, which was 
kept inviolably, that no man should make 
a public feast, except he had before pro- 
vided for all the poor of his neighborhood, 


A Judge out West has a cided that um- 
brellas are general property. We _ be- 
lieve this is the first decision of the case, 
although it has been practised a long 


while, 


Is any man so devoid of 


California. If 


TD ote 


INTELLIGENCE. 

A LIST OF THE PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS 
AT SOME OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 
BERLIN, 168 Professors, 1,548 Students. In 
the theological faculty there are 14 teach- | 
ers, in the Juristic, 18, in the medical, 37, 
in the philosophical, 96. 


BRESLAU, 


69 Professors, 757 Students. 


Bonn, 77 6s 671 ad 
GIESSEN, 57 * 492 -” 
GoTTINGEN, (No. not known) 637 “ 
HALLE, as se 739 6 
HEIDELBERG, “ “ 852 “ 
JENA, - " {11 “ 


KONIGSBERG, “ ss 353 “ 
LEIPsic, 96 Professors, 800 “ 
Municn, (No. not known) 1,360 “ 
TuBINGEN, 61 Professors, 852 
WurzsurG, 45 - ATT és 


The Parsees at Bombay are divided — 
like the rest of the world—into Oriho- 
dox and Rationalists. They are divided, 
amongst other things, on the subject of 
Freemasonry, which the latter favor. 
Both parties vehemently oppose the 
Christian missionaries in their journals 
and pamphlets, which are mainly pub- 
lished in the Guzerat language. They 
have established a monthly journal, pub- 
lished in the English 
title, —* 


language, with the 
The Zoroastrian Magazne,”’ in 
which they intend to examine critically 
the Christian religion and the Scriptures, 
to explain, and defend the doctrines of 
their own religion from the misrepresen- 
tations of the Christians. 


The Curators of the Stolpian bequest 
the University of Leyden, have pro- 
‘* What 
is the difference between Philosophical 
W hat is the value 
of the received Christian doctrine in pro- 


posed the folléwing questions. 
and Christian Ethics? 
moting Philosophical Ethies? and what 
is the value of Philosophical Ethies since 
the publication of Christianity’’’ ‘Trea- 
tises are be sent (post paid) to Pro- 
fessor C. G. C. Reinwart in Leyden, 
before the first of July, 1846. A prize 
of 250 gulden, or a gold medal of that 
value, is offered to the successful com- 
petitor. The treatise must be written in 
Latin or Dutch. 


IL? Some of the noble olyects of Asso- 
ciation, to be remembered, are, 

To dignify industry and render it 
honorable and attractive, so that all will 
work without compulsion. 

. By a further security of our rights 
to gre atly increase our libe rty, 

3. By a union of interests, and a pro- | 
per de ‘velopme nt of our faculties, both 
mental and physical, to secure cheerful 
obedience to wholesome rules. 

1. And thus, by a harmonious con- 
cert of action, to make the principles of 


peace and love, popular, instead of con- 


tention and ruinous competition, 


|where there shall be bread, 


5. To secure a safe and profitable in- 
—- for capital. 

‘To secure a permanent and happy 

Ma for ourselves and our children, 


raiment, and 
she! slter, enouch for all and ts spare. 


To reconcile or harmonize all sects 
oy parties whatever. 


‘To improve the moral, intelectual, 


/and physical condition of all classes of 


society. 
9. To change for the better, the out- 


| ward circumstances of every department 


of life. 

10. And, in short, to unite in one vast 
improvement, all other improvements : 
taking advantage of all useful inventions 
in machinery, in agriculture, in educa- 
tion, In government, in domestic econo- 
my, &e. &e. 

Reader, do you say it is too great a 
project, and we cannot accomplish it? 
We answer, we know full well, that of 
our own selves, (as mere animals,) we 
ean do nothing towards it: but with true, 
living faith in God, and faith in man, 
what is there too great for man to at- 
tempt! Faith means confidence ; and 


fathful patience and perseverence will 


move mountains of obstacles. Christ, 
our pattern, says, ‘* Seck and ye shall find, 
knock and it shall be opened unto you. » 
Why, sir, we have precedents for nearly 
every detail of our plan; and we need 
only to unite them into an organized 
whole. — Tocsin. ' 
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N. R. GERRISH., 
Oct. 18, 1845. 
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